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CHAPTER 1 



-Library Beginnings 



Among the many treasures of the modern world, the great- 
est are to be found in books. All the accumulated knowledge of 
mankind all the wisdom of the ages all the fables, fantasies, 
and facts that have interested and delighted the minds of men 
since civilization first began, are available for our pleasure or our 
profit in the books that line the bookshelves of the world. 

Books were to be found even among the papyrus rolls of 
ancient Egypt and the clay tablets of Babylonia and Assyria. 
They were gathered in orderly collections in Heliopolis and 
Nineveh, in Babylon, Alexandria, and elsewhere. And libraries 
have existed ever since. But books aloneor even books in li- 
brarieshave never been enough. No book is wor&jthe space Jt 

occupies if it is never read, and until little more thanja century 

p ^ ( . V*^*r-^^ 1 *"" M *"i" "*"' 

ago those wno could read were relatively few. From the tune 

wfitfng' was* "first Invented, 'reaidCecs^ave always^existed, of course, 
but until very recent times their numbers have been small. Up 
to the time the XJioited States gained its independence, educ^OT.* 
Was" unavailable iqt any country in the world for* more than t a' very 
Hmite,^; t 'TOAO|:i}5 r 1 ^ven so influential an r "Sghteenth-cent\ary"*pEi- 
kfeopher as Voltaire was convinced that only the select few could 
really be benefited by education, and his contemporary, Jean 
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Jacques Rousseau, frankly asserted his belief that the poor had 
no need for it at all In fact, the nineteenth century was well 
advanced before more than a few began to accept the idea that 
education would be helpful to the people at large, or that it 
would be wise, as Thomas Jefferson urged, to establish school 
districts "of such size that all the children of each will be within 
reach of a central school in it." 

Though public education in the United States and elsewhere 
gained ever-widening acceptance during the three quarters of a 
century that followed the War of Independence, it was not until 
1852 that Massachusetts passed the first statewide compulsory 
school attendance law to be adopted in America. Other states 
were reasonably prompt in following this example, it is true, 
but it was not until 1918 that all had done so. Consequently, 
though illiteracy declined throughout the nineteenth century, 
public education was limited or non-existent in large portions of 
the United States prior to the Civil War, and was far from uni- 
versal until much later. It is not surprising, therefore, that libraries 
were few throughout this period. Furthermore, though a limited 
number that were open to the public existed, and a handful of 
others that were intended for more circumscribed patronage had 
come into existence under various auspices, books, as far as most 
people were concerned, were far from common and were not 
apt to be conveniently available. This was especially true in newly 
settled regions, and many frontiersmen besides Abraham Lincoln 
had little access to books during their formative years, but small 
towns and rural areas even in parts of the long-settled Atlantic 
seaboard were often almost as devoid of books as were back- 
woods Indiana and other frontier regions. 

Throughout the colonial period, most libraries that were to be 
found in the thirteen colonies were private, and even these were 
small and far from numerous. Here and there, it is true, a few 
books were imported by order of some of the colonial authorities, 
or were given by generous donors for certain specific purposes. 
Probably the first library in any of the English colonies that was 
intended for semipublic or institutional use was one that origi- 
nated in 1 6 1 8 when Thomas Burgrave, a Virginia divine, be- 
queathed a collection of books valued at 100 marks about 67 
for the use of Henrico College. This school, in one branch of 
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which Indian youths were taught religion, "civUity," jind trades, 
was founded in 1618 shortly after the Jamestown ex- 

panding for the first time, established a new settlement at Henrico 
on the north side of the James River about twelve miles below 
where Richmond now lies. In 1620 this library was increased by 
additional books given by an anonymous donor in England, and 
many years after the school at Henrico had disappeared it was 
succeeded by William and Mary College. However, no record 
remains to tell what became of the older school's library. None 
of the books are known to exist but, according to James A. 
Servies, Librarian of the College of William and Mary, "the tides 
of some of these works are known to us." 

In 1629, some years after Henrico College was founded, the 
Massachusetts Bay Company brought a modest collection of books 
to Salem, and the Company, or some representative of the Com- 
pany, seems to have been the custodian of this early New England 
library. Other communities no doubt also obtained books from 
England from time to time, but public libraries, as that term is 
understood today, were utterly unknown and were to remain so 
for another two centuries. Still, both books and libraries were 
growing in number, and as the eighteenth century opened, an 
English divine by the name of Thomas Bray originated the idea 
of gathering together certain collections of books for use in 
Americacollections that came to be known as the Bray Parish 
Libraries. Having been sent to Maryland in 1696 under orders of 
the Bishop of London, Bray busied himself in organizing the 
Anglican Church in the colony and became interested in missions 
among the Indians. In addition he was one of the founders of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and when he returned 
to England in 1700 he evolved the idea for parish libraries both 
at home and in the new land he had visited. Though these were 
intended primarily for the use of the clergy, they were also made 
available, in some degree at least, for public use, and it was from 
them that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge later 
grew. 

It is difficult to trace with any great confidence the develop- 
ment of libraries in the colonies during the early seventeen hun- 
dreds, but in 1730 a new development began. Benjamin Franklin 
had opened a stationer's shop in Philadelphia in 1729, and had 
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also become the proprietor and editor of the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette. Even earlier he had founded the Junto, or "Leathern Apron 
Club," and, as he himself later wrote, "About this time [i.e. 1730] 
our club meeting, not in a tavern but in a little room of Mrs. 
Grace's, set apart for that purpose, a proposition was made by 
me, that, since our books were often referr'd to in our disquisi- 
tions upon the queries, it might be convenient to us to have them 
altogether where we met, that upon occasion they might be con- 
sulted; and by thus clubbing our books to a common library, we 
should, while we lik'd to keep them together, have each of us the 
advantage of using the books of all the other members, which 
would be nearly as beneficial as if each owned the whole. It 
was lik'd and agreed to, and we fill'd one end of the room with 
such books as we could best spare. The number was not so great 
as we expected; and tho' they had been of great use, yet some 
inconveniences occurring for want of care of them, the collec- 
tion, after about a year, was separated, and each took his books 
home again. 

"And now I set on foot my first project of a public nature, that 
of a subscription library. I drew up the proposals, got them put 
into form by our great scrivener, Brockden, and, by the help of 
my friends in the Junto, procured fifty subscribers of forty shil- 
lings each to begin with, and ten shillings a year for fifty years, 
the term our company was to continue. We afterwards obtained a 
charter, the company being increased to one hundred: this was 
the mother of all the North American subscription libraries, now 
so numerous. It is become a great thing itself, and continually 
increasing. These libraries have improved the general conversa- 
tion of Americans, made the common tradesmen and farmers as 
intelligent as most gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps 
have contributed in some degree to the stand so generally made 
throughout the colonies in defense of their privileges.'* 1 

No record tells us how numerous these subscription libraries 
came to be. It is easy to believe, however, that whatever their 
number, Franklin was right in feeling that they contributed im- 
portantly to the thought of the day. Many subscribers who other- 
wise would have had little access to books, were no doubt aided 

1 Written by Benjamin Franklin in 1784 as a part of his Autobiography when, 
as Minister Plenipotentiary to France, he was living at Passy, near Paris. 
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by them. On the other hand, it must be obvious that though 
these libraries may have played a part in enabling some "common 
tradesmen and farmers'* to- become "as intelligent as most gentle- 
men from other countries," most people had little or no contact 
either with these libraries or with books from other sources. After 
all, illiteracy and limited reading ability were very widespread, 
and libraries of whatsoever kind existed almost exclusively in 
cities and towns though the population was predominantly ruraL 
Consequently, those who had access to books still were very few 
in proportion to the population as a whole. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that in those days a considerable percentage of "gen- 
tlemen from other countries" were themselves little more than 
semiliterate, and so were less well informed than they would 
otherwise have been. Still, literacy was growing and, as a result, 
books were coming from the presses in ever-increasing numbers. 
Even in the thirteen colonies, where book publishing had for- 
merly hardly existed at all, and where authors even of modest 
consequence had been few, literary stirrings were becoming ap- 
parentstirrings that were to assume important proportions in 
the early decades of the nineteenth centuxy. 

It was only after the War of Independence had been won 
that writers in the United States began to create a literature that 
could justly be called American, and it was later still before any- 
thing like a "library movement" began to develop. Salisbury, 
Connecticut, appears to have been the first town in the United 
States to contribute directly to the upkeep of a local library. It 
was in 1803 that the Bingham Library for Youth was founded 
in the community, and in 1810 Salisbury began to contribute 
officially though somewhat irregularlyto its support. However, 
it is sometimes held that the very first public library in the 
United States a town-supported one, that is, wholly maintained 
by public taxes and controlled by the town authoritieswas es- 
tablished in Peterborough, New Hampshire, on April 9, 1833. 
Other libraries also came into existence in one form or another 
in the next two decades, but public libraries, as that term is 
understood today, did not really begin to develop either in the 
United States or elsewhere until the nineteenth century had 
reached the halfway mark. On July 6, 1852, however, when the 
city of Boston published "City Document-No. 37," a great step 
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in the development of public libraries in America was taken a 
step that led, as a result of a recommendation contained in that 
document, to the founding of the Boston Public Library the 
first and, ever since, one of the most useful and influential of the 
great libraries of the United States. And yet, even after this im- 
portant library had actually been founded, such additional de- 
velopments as followed were due much less to any aroused in- 
terest on the part of the public than to the determination of a 
few resolute enthusiasts. 

"Apart from these enthusiasts," Lionel R. McColvin has writ- 
ten, 2 "there was no demand for public libraries. The public did 
not ask for (them). Why should they do so? they had no idea 
of what a public library could do or mean. They did not know 
that they needed or would use it. They did not, on the whole, 
even know that books had anything worth while to give them. 
It was only when there were public libraries that most people 
had any realization that they had anything to give. In other words, 
here is, definitely, a case when supply created demand, not when 
demand created supply." 

One of the most important developments of mid-nineteenth 
century was the adoption in England of the Public Libraries Act. 
This took place in 1852 and, under its provisions, local authorities 
were permitted to establish free, tax-supported libraries for the 
use of the people. Urged on by those who had been interested 
in the adoption of this legislation, the number of "library au- 
thorities" in England reached 153 by 1889, and the idea came to 
be so well understood and so widely accepted that this number 
almost doubled before the next eleven years had passed. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, an equally important develop- 
ment, though one of a different nature, also began. This was the 
founding in 1876 of the American Library Association, an or- 
ganization which, more than any other, has set the standards for 
modern librarianship. 

Conditions at the time the American Library Association was 
founded are known with some accuracy for in that very year 
the United States Bureau of Education issued a surprisingly com- 
plete, twelve-hundred page report on public libraries in the coun- 

2 The Chance to Read, by Lionel R. McColvin. Phoenix House, London, 
P- 23. 
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trya report that clearly shows how greatly their numbers had 
increased. 

"The increasing rate of growth of public libraries . . " the 
report points out, "shows that 20 libraries were formed from 
1775 to 1800, 179 from 1800 to 1825, 551 from 1825 to 1850, and 
2240 from 1850 to 1875." 

It should be remembered, of course, that no "public libraries," 
as we now understand that term, had been in existence during 
much of the century to which this statement refers. The Bingham 
Library for Youth in Salisbury, Connecticut, and the library 
that was established in Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 1833 
seem to have been the first "free" town or city libraries in the 
country, and the figures given above are obviously open to some 
question. Still, libraries of one kind or another had certainly in- 
creased in number, and books, which had been so comparatively 
rare throughout the eighteenth century, were coming to be far 
more common as the nineteenth century advanced. According to 
the report from which the above figures were taken, the number 
of books that were to be found in all the "public" libraries in the 
United States in the year 1800 and this includes book clubs, 
social libraries, and others did not exceed 80,000. In 1875, how- 
ever, the country's libraries are said to have contained 5,481,068 
volumes. In 1800, in other words, such libraries as catered to the 
public in one way or another contained about one book for each 
sixty-six people, while in 1875 those referred to in this report 
contained about one book to each eight people. Here, as can 
readily be seen, was a really notable improvement and, as we 
know now, public libraries had, as yet, hardly more than begun. 

Beginnings, of course, are almost always small, but even in this 
regard, the movement that began with the establishment of the 
Salisbury and the Peterborough libraries was notable. When it 
opened, the library at Salisbury was very, very small, and though 
the Peterborough authorities made history by voting to establish 
what seems to have been the first fully tax-supported municipal 
library in the world, their munificence was definitely limited. 
Their first appropriation, in fact an appropriation authorized for 
the purchase of booksamounted to only $66.84, an< ^ d er t ^ e 
circumstances it is remarkable that any beginning was made at 
all. It is less surprising, however, that these early moves were 
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slow in establishing a trend. It may well be, of course, that efforts 
were made elsewhere to establish similar libraries, but it was not 
until twenty-one more years had passed that Boston, in 1853, 
authorized the expenditure of $5000 for library development and, 
in doing so, not only founded the Boston Public Library, which 
was to become one of the notable institutions of its kind in the 
country, but also set an important mark for other cities to follow. 

Here, at last, was a really important development in the library 
world a development that encouraged other cities to enter this 
new field. It is true that the tragic years of the Civil War delayed 
library development all across the country, but the idea was now 
in the wind, and it spread rapidly. Both in the United States and 
in England, public libraries were gaining more and more support, 
and it is said that by 1876 there were 188 tax-supported libraries in 
the United States alone. 

It was under these conditions that Melvil Dewey, the youthful 
acting-librarian of Amherst College where he had been a mem- 
ber of the class of 1874, decided that there was a need for an 
association of librarians. Nothing of the kind existed. There was 
no natural clearinghouse for information having to do with li- 
braries. There were few library standards or generally accepted 
methods under which libraries operated. Furthermore, no one 
seems to have thought for twenty years or more to call such a 
meeting as young Dewey envisaged. But he, despite his youth or 
perhaps because of it was filled with enthusiasm for the idea he 
had evolved, and he set about forming a committee with the 
idea of calling a conference of the country's librarians and of 
others who were interested in library work. 

The time was to coine when Melvil Dewey would be recog- 
nized as one of the greatest single contributors to the sound 
development of library science in the United States. He was little 
known, however, even by other librarians when he set about 
forming the committee he had in mind. Still, what he lacked in 
reputation he made up in energy and enthusiasm, and, because he 
had few inhibitions, the committee he succeeded in forming was 
made up of some of the leading librarians of the day. 

No such organization had ever before existed in the United 
States or elsewhere, though it is interesting to note that in 1853 a 
conference of eighty librarians and others interested in bibliog- 
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raphy had been held in New York. These had been called 
together as a result of the efforts of Professor Charles G Jewett 
of the Smithsonian Institution which had been organized only 
six years earlier, and they had adopted a resolution in which it 
was stated "that this convention be regarded as preliminary to the 
formation of a permanent librarians' association." A committee 
had even been appointed to achieve that end but it never met, 
and until Melvil Dewey renewed the idea twenty-three years 
later, nothing further was done. 

Now, however, under the urging of the young Amherst li- 
brarian, a most effective committee was formed. One of its mem- 
bersWilliam F. Poole, librarian of the Chicago Public Library 
had actually attended the convention of 1853 and, as more than 
one reference of the eighteen-seventies bears evidence, had since 
then come to be known as one of the outstanding librarians in 
the country. Another was Justin Winsor, the widely known super- 
intendent of the Boston Library and soon to become Librarian of 
Harvard. And a third was Lloyd P. Smith of the Philadelphia 
Library Company. 

This was the group that decided to call a national conference 
of librarians, as Melvil Dewey had suggested, and because an 
international exposition celebrating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of American independence was being held that year in 
Philadelphia, that city was chosen as the meeting place. Called 
together on October 4, 1876, it was attended by 103 interested 
individuals, and of these about a third were representatives of 
public libraries. As yet, women had not come to take any very 
great part in library work, but their activities were increasing 
and thirteen women were among those who were present. Fur- 
thermore, in addition to the committee that had been gathered 
together, the meeting was attended by Henry Barnard, who had 
served from 1867 to 1870 as the first U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, as well as by Reuben A. Guild of Brown University, 
Frederick Vinton of Princeton, and other nationally known lead- 
ers in their field. 

It was on October 6, the third day of the meeting, that the 
American Library Association was formed as a result of the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

"For the purpose of promoting the library interests of the 
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country, and of Increasing reciprocity of intelligence and good 
will among librarians and all interested in library economy and 
bibliographical studies, the undersigned form themselves into a 
body to be known as *The American Library Association.' " 

Justin Winsor who, in addition to being superintendent of the 
Boston Public Library, was perhaps the most eminent of all 
American librarians, was elected president. Melvil Dewey, filled 
with energy and enthusiasm, was chosen secretary, and because 
James Yeats, librarian of the Free Library of Leeds, England, 
was in attendance as an active delegate, he was elected, in a 
gesture suggesting the international aspects of library work, as 
one of the vice-presidents. This move, incidentally, was to lead, 
only one year later, to the formation in London of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom with which, ever since, the 
American Library Association has maintained the most cordial re- 
lations. 

By 1877, ' m other words, both in the United States and in 
Great Britain, the somewhat amorphous library methods of the 
past were beginning to give way under the influences of a new 
day, and public libraries, as they are known throughout the world 
today, began to attain the position of importance that they have 
since come so widely to occupy. 



CHAPTER 2 



Melvin Dewey and the A. L. A. 



Though the American Library Association has played a 
highly constructive part in library development from the time of 
its founding, it did so under notably modest surroundings for the 
first thirty-three years of its existence. Throughout that period, 
the Association's headquarters was "where the annually elected 
secretary hung his hat," and compensation, as far as he was con- 
cerned, was a thing unknown. Except momentarily, when one or 
two special tasks had to be performed, there was no paid per- 
sonnel whatever. It was not until 1909 that the Association's 
increasing activities and growing membership resulted in putting 
the secretary on the payroll and made it necessary for him to 
establish a permanent office. Furthermore, it is likely that this 
revolutionary change would have been delayed even longer had 
it not been that the Chicago Public Library generously agreed to 
provide, without charge, such quarters as were required quar- 
ters, incidentally, that the Association continued to occupy for 
the succeeding fourteen years. 

In the meantime, despite its small beginnings and limited re- 
sources, the Association had come to be an institution of far 
more than merely national influence. From the first, its point of 
view had been reasonably broad. Having chosen an Englishman 
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as one of its very first vice-presidents, it promptly began to 
widen its foreign contacts still more. In 1877 a dozen of its mem- 
bers attended the organization meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and in 1893, when the World's 
Columbian Exposition was held in Chicago to celebrate the 4ooth 
anniversary of the discovery of America, a Congress of Librarians 
was also called together there. It is true that among those who 
assembled, foreign representatives were few, but the meeting of 
the American Library Association that followed brought to- 
gether the largest group of delegates 31 1 that had yet attended 
any of its annual meetings. 

Following its founding, the Association had uninterruptedly 
re-elected Melvil Dewey as secretary, for fourteen years, but in 
recognition of the important part he had played in its affairs, he 
had been chosen to serve as president during 1893. Furthermore, 
under his direction and that of his successors, the Association's 
foreign connections continued to broaden. In 1897, for example, 
when an international conference of librarians was held in Lon- 
don, 93 of those who attended were Americans, and three of 
these, as if to show how much librarians had gained in prestige, 
were sent by the United States government itself. Furthermore, 
when a comparable international conference was held in St. Louis 
at the time of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904, the 
importance of library work had come to be so widely recognized 
that delegates arrived from fourteen foreign countries in addition 
to Canada which, being just as American as the United States 
can claim to be, had always been something other than "foreign" 
to those who make up the Association. 

By now the library movement was beginning to outgrow its 
swaddling clothes. At the St. Louis conference, in addition to 
delegates from the United Kingdom, Canada, and the United 
States, others had come from Germany and Austria, from Italy 
and the Netherlands, from Norway and Sweden, from Chile and 
Peru, from Mexico, Guatemala, and Honduras, and even from 
China and Japan. Furthermore, among those from abroad were 
many who were more than merely professionally interested li- 
brarians. In addition to such library information as these particu- 
lar delegates possessed, they bore official credentials from the 
governments that had sent them. And in recognition of their 
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status and of the official atmosphere they gave the conference, 
Herbert Putnam, librarian of the Library of Congress, was chosen 
to preside. 

From these developments it can be seen that libraries and li- 
brary work had come to occupy a far more important place than 
they had held two decades earlier. A part of this, no doubt, was 
due to the marked increase in literacy that characterized the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Where, a century earlier, educa- 
tion, even in the most advanced countries, had left most people 
quite untouched, now, in Canada, the United States, and most of 
western Europe, at least a little schooling was available for almost 
everyone, and such illiteracy as was still to be found was largely 
confined to the older generations for whom no schools had existed 
in their youth. In addition, it had come to be apparent, at least to 
the thoughtful, that equality of opportunity, which had been dra- 
matically a part of the American idea ever since independence 
had been won, could become a reality only when education had 
been made available for all, and the influence of libraries had, 
by now, come to be clear to almost everyone. 

Some five years before the Boston Public Library had begun 
to play its part in furthering the library movement in America, 
a weaver by the name of Carnegie had emigrated from Scotland 
to America with his wife and two sons, Andrew and Tom. They 
settled in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, where, two years later, 
a certain Colonel James Anderson announced that he would open 
his private library of about four hundred volumes for the use of 
the working boys. 

"It is no doubt possible," Andrew Carnegie said some decades 
later, 1 "that my own personal experience may have led me to 
value a free library beyond all forms of beneficence. When I was 
a working boy in Pittsburgh, Colonel Anderson . . . opened his 
little library . . . Every Saturday afternoon he was in attendance 
at his home to exchange books. No one but he who has felt it 
can ever know the intense longing with which the arrival of 
Saturday was awaited, that a new book might be had. ... It 
was when revelling in the treasures which he opened to us that I 
resolved, if ever wealth came to me, that it should be used to 

1 A Book of Carnegie Libraries, by T. W. Koch. H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York, 1917. 
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establish free libraries, that other poor boys might receive . . . 
[similar] . . . opportunities." 

In the decades that followed, Andrew Carnegie advanced from 
bobbin boy in a cotton factory to a position of great wealth, and 
when he finally retired from business he devoted his remaining 
years to philanthropical activities that dramatized, as never before, 
the usefulness and value of public libraries. Even as early as 1881 
he gave a library to his native town of Dunfermline, in Scotland 
A few years later he gave a library to Allegheny City. Not long 
thereafter he presented one to Pittsburgh, and "Carnegie libraries" 
were given so frequently and so widely during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century that accounts of these gifts were 
forever in the news. As a result of this man's generosity, more 
than $40,000,000 went into the building of libraries in Canada and 
the United States alone. 

. For a century, philanthropists in America had now and again 
given generously to libraries. Thomas Jefferson had made im- 
portant contributions to the library of the University of Virginia. 
Joshua Bates had aided the Boston Public Library. James Lick 
had done the same for libraries in San Francisco. James Lenox, 
John Jacob Astor, and Samuel J. Tilden had contributed impor- 
tantly to the New York Public Library. And there had been 
others. But Andrew Carnegie's philanthropic liberality in this field 
which, by the time of his death in 1919, had made possible the 
erection of 2505 library buildings, far surpassed all others. Dur- 
ing the greatest period of expansion that the library world had 
seen, it was he who aided it most generously and, in doing so, he 
also awakened the public to the importance of these storehouses 
of the printed word. 

It is sometimes said that modern library methods began in the 
sixth century not long after St. Benedict established the first 
monasteries of the religious order he founded. Certainly it is to 
the Benedictines that the origin and early development of the 
monastic libraries of the Middle Ages can be traced, and the 
famous abbey of Monte Cassino, which was founded early in 
the sixth century, seems to have been the first such institution to 
establish a library in which the monks were required to read and 
study every day. This idea, which spread throughout the Bene- 
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dictine order, was also adopted by other religions orders, and 
libraries founded by these institutions in many parts of Europe 
played an important and perhaps even a controlling part in main- 
taining such cultural influences as survived the harsh and back- 
ward centuries that followed the collapse of the Roman Empire. 
Unenlightened though most of Europe was, here, at least, con- 
structive forces were at work. Nor were these libraries as in- 
efficiently operated as one might imagine. It is widely supposed, 
for example, that inter-library loans are a very recent develop- 
ment, but even during the Middle Ages certain monastic libraries 
evolved and utilized a practical system of such loans, and by the 
eleventh century some even had lending and reference depart- 
ments. With such developments as these in mind it is easier to see 
why such knowledge and culture as the Middle Ages retained 
were greatly aided by the libraries of that day. 

Books were rare throughout this period, of course. Few of 
these old libraries possessed more than a few hundred volumes 
and some were limited to a few score. Meticulously hand lettered 
on parchment, for paper was not manufactured in Europe until 
the twelfth century and did not come into common use until the 
fourteenth, these old books were usually housed in cupboards or 
in closets. Often beautifully illuminated by hand, the books of that 
day were never numerous, and on this account inter-library loans 
very early began to be seen as necessary. It was not until the 
fifteenth century that books began to grow in number to the 
point at which whole rooms needed to be set aside for library 
use. Even when this first began to happen books were still, by 
modern standards, marvelously few, and in many of these old 
libraries such books as were available were placed on desks or 
lecterns or tables to which they were chained, usually in bays or 
alcoves that were lighted by windows. Even when books increased 
still more in number, these bays remained much the same, though 
additional shelves were added above the reading tables. It was not 
until 1584 nearly a hundred years after the discovery of America 
that the library of the Escorial, which was built by Philip II of 
Spain and came, for a time, to be quite the richest and one of 
the finest in Europe, introduced the idea of arranging its books 
in cases against the walls of a large, impressive hall. Chains were 
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eliminated in this library, as well, though they continued in use 
elsewhere in Europe for another century or two. 

Thenceforth, for three centuries or so, libraries underwent few 
fundamental changes. Little by little, improvements were adopted, 
but it was not until Melvil Dewey, the first secretary of the 
American Library Association, became the librarian of Columbia 
College in 1883 that steps were taken to establish a "school of 
library economy," the first of its kind ever established for the 
instruction of librarians. 

Already this outstanding leader among the librarians of Amer- 
ica had proposed a decimal system of classification for use in 
library cataloguing, and had been one of the founders and, for 
five years, had been the editor of the Library Journal. Now, 
from the time of its inception, he successfully headed the library 
school he had inaugurated, and in 1889, when he became director 
of the New York State Library and in that capacity removed to 
Albany, the school, which remained under his direction, was re- 
established there as the New York State Library School Though, 
in the years since then, the library world has expanded prodi- 
giously, it is widely recognized that this man was very largely 
responsible for the soundly constructed base on which it stands. 

Melvil Dewey's interest in library work apparently began dur- 
ing his junior year at Amherst, though he seems, at first, to have 
accepted a job in the college library merely because it was a 
pleasant place in which to earn a part of his college expenses. 
After he had graduated, however, he was appointed assistant li- 
brarian though, in that capacity, his pay was both irregular and 
small. Still, it helped him to repay his father at least a part of what 
had been spent on his college education, andthough at first 
apparently without his conscious knowledge this position made 
it possible for him to lay the foundation for the important work 
he was later to accomplish. 

Even before his graduation he had worked out his decimal 
system of classification the very first really practical system that 
was applicable to library classification. At first he applied it merely 
within the limits of the Amherst library, but its usefulness was 
readily apparent and it soon began to spread. As Amherst's as- 
sistant librarian, of course, he was in a position to meet librarians 
elsewhere, and he took full advantage of the opportunity. It is 
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true that he developed into a somewhat quarrelsome person, and 
later it was occasionally said that he quarreled with "everyone." 
But even as a youthful assistant librarian he began to get ac- 
quainted with "everyone," too, and it was this that made it pos- 
sible for him to play his important part in the opening phases of 
the American Library Association. 

"When we say," Fremont Rider has written in his biography 
of Melvil Dewey, 2 "that Dewey was intimately and deeply con- 
nected with the birth of the American Library Association we are 
not asserting that he 'founded' it, even though he himself makes 
that statement, and even though some of his colleagues at that 
famous centennial meeting at Philadelphia enthusiastically con- 
ferred that honor upon their youthful and indefatigable secretary. 
It does mean, however, that no other man had a larger share in 
that founding than its 'No. i' member. As to who originally con- 
ceived the idea . . . there are several claimants; and ... it [prob- 
ably] sprang into several minds quite independently. What there 
is no question about is that Dewey took up the idea, regardless 
of its original source, and, by dint of a veritable barrage of letters 
and conversations, turned it into a reality." 

It is reasonably obvious that no single person can properly be 
credited with being "the founder" of any organization that has 
actually come into existence as a result of the collective action of 
so many. The American Library Association did not actually be- 
come a reality until those who attended its first meeting had ac- 
cepted the resolution that brought it into existence, and that was 
a collective action. Nevertheless, it is entirely clear that if Melvil 
Dewey is not to be credited with being its founder, then no in- 
dividual can be. But in fact, he may have come close to being 
"the founder" after all for Charles A. Cutter, the eminent li- 
brarian of the Boston Athenaeum who attended the organization 
meeting and addressed it, said at the time that "many persons 
have desired a meeting of librarians, but the credit of independ- 
ently conceiving the idea, of expressing it with such force as to 
win a hearing, of talking over those of us who were incredulous 
or indifferent, and of bringing us together in this Convention 

2 Melvil Dewey , by Fremont Rider. American Library Association, 1944, 
p. 67. 
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... is Incontestably due to our energetic, enthusiastic, and per- 
suasive secretary." 

Once the Association had actually been founded, the all- 
important task was to get it moving, and that was accomplished 
reasonably well during its first decade. Later, the specific needs 
of special groups within the Association resulted in the organiza- 
tion of certain subdivisions within the parent organization. In 
1889 the librarians of college and reference libraries formed a 
special section of their own and arranged a program that was 
separate from that of the Association itself when the 1889 
conference was held. The value of the idea was instantly ap- 
parent, and in 1890 the library trustees who were members of 
the Association followed suit Later still, comparable sections 
were formed by other groups children's librarians, librarians of 
agricultural libraries, school librarians, cataloguers, chiefs and as- 
sistants in lending departments, and others still. All these maintain 
their own organizations, conduct programs that are fitted to their 
own interests and needs when the annual conferences of the 
parent Association are held, and regularly consider such questions 
as are especially related to their own specific fields. 

Very early in its development, the Association saw the need 
for still other related organizations, and before many years had 
passed four of thesethe National Association of State Libraries, 
the American Association of Law Libraries, the League of Li- 
brary Commissions, and the Special Libraries Association had 
made important places for themselves in the special fields they 
serve. Holding their annual conferences, with rare exceptions, in 
conjunction with those of the A.L.A., each of these organizations 
has its own separate membership list though their meetings are 
always open to all the members of the greater Association from 
which they have sprung. 

For the first fifteen years of the Association's existence, Melvil 
Dewey served continuously as its secretary. Other officers were 
annually elected, of course, and the various presidents who came 
into office had almost always played important and constructive 
parts in the library field before being called upon to fill the As- 
sociation's principal office. During all this time, however, it was 
Melvil Dewey who attended to the countless tasks that the smooth 
and continuous operation of the Association required. Further- 
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more, throughout the period during which he so faithfully served 
the Association no headquarters office existed, and his work was 
done not only on his own time, but often, It is clear, at his own 
expense. Even when the organization meeting of the Association 
was called in 1876, Dewey, though he had no private means and 
his income was pitifully small, personally paid for such circulars 
as were prepared as well as for the large amount of correspond- 
ence that had been required. Charles A. Cutter of the Boston 
Athenaeum considerately called the attention of the meeting to 
this generosity on Dewey's part when he gave the young man 
credit for having been the moving spirit behind the gathering. 
He was much less graceful, however, when, having made a mo- 
tion that Dewey be reimbursed, he suggested "that each member, 
on leaving, pay him one dollar." 

Just how much, if anything, Dewey received, at one dollar 
each, from those who attended the 1 876 meeting, is not a matter 
of record, but whether he was reimbursed or not seems to have 
made little difference to him. Certainly he willingly served as 
secretary year after year entirely without compensation, and 
though Fremont Eider 3 quotes a memorandum that reads "For 
expenses of secretary^ office from Jan. /, 1885 to May 25, 1888 
$23.22" it can hardly be doubted that Dewey himself paid other 
expenses out of his own pocket. After all, it is difficult to believe 
that even during these early years the Association could carry 
on its activities at a cost no more than 56 cents a month. 

From the time of its founding down to the present day, the 
American Library Association has had its full share of great 
leaders and generous spirited members Charles Ammi Cutter, 
John Shaw Billings, Samuel Swett Green, William Howard Brett, 
John Cotton Dana, and more besides. But Melvin Dewey very 
clearly occupied a place of his own, and Charles H. Compton, 
formerly librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, was not alone 
in believing that this "man of tremendous enthusiasm, versatility, 
and vision," was "the only genius that the American library pro- 
fession has produced." 4 

*Mehtl Dewey , by Fremont Rider. American Library Association, 1944, 
p. 69. 

4 Memories of a Librarian) by Charles H. Compton. St. Louis Public 
Library, 1954, p. 26. 
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Library Progress 
Prior to World War II 



In the first number of the Library Journal, which ap- 
peared almost at the very moment of the founding of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Melvil Dewey expressed a typically for- 
ward-looking point of view. "There was a time," he wrote, "when 
libraries were opened only at intervals, and visitors came occasion- 
ally, as they come sometimes to a deserted castle or to a haunted 
house. Now many of our libraries are as accessible as our post- 
offices, and the number of new libraries founded has been so great 
that in an ordinary town we no longer ask 'Have you a library?' 
but Where is your library?' as we might ask where is your school- 
house, or your postoffice, or your church?" From this he had 
gone on to outline a number of ideas that were almost wholly 
new at the time ideas for children's departments, school libraries, 
and more besides. He pointed out that forward-looking educators 
"have come to recognize the library as sharing with the school 
the education of the people. . . The school teaches them to 
read; the library must supply them with reading which will serve 
to educate, and so it is that we are forced to divide popular edu- 
cation into two parts of almost equal importance and deserving 
equal attention: the free school and the library." 
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Despite Dewey's unquestioning confidence when he wrote 
these words, few of the ideas he expressed had as yet become 
realities. He was ahead of his time, and though he saw clearly 
what had not yet come to pass, others were not to grasp these 
new ideas for half a generation or even more. He was still ener- 
getically alive, however, when the Library Journal itself was able 
to report the successful development of some of his ideas, as it 
did, for example, in 1896 in an article about the busy and success- 
ful children's departments in the public libraries of Cambridge 
and New Haven, in Brooklyn, Providence, and Pittsburgh, in 
Omaha, Seattle, San Francisco, and elsewhere. And many years 
before his death in 1931, this sometimes quarrelsome but always 
sincere pathfinder saw even greater developments in the library 
world than even he had been able to foresee. 

Meanwhile Carl Hastings Milam, who had been born in south- 
ern Kansas in 1884, had entered the University of Oklahoma 
where he became a student assistant in the library. Whether he 
made this connection by design or accident is something less than 
clear, but there is no doubt that the work he performed there 
soon convinced him that he had found an occupation to which 
he could wholeheartedly respond. The result was that in 1907, 
two years after Melvil Dewey had resigned as director of the 
Library School in Albany, the young Oklahoma graduate ma- 
triculated there. 

Having completed the course at Albany he worked for a time 
at Purdue University, but in 1909 he became the Secretary of 
the Indiana Public Library Commission. Here, despite his youth, 
he promptly made his mark as head of the stated library ex- 
tension agency. The Indiana Library Trustees Association was 
organized. Helpful library legislation was written and adopted. 
And, largely because of Milam's energetic urging, thirty-six new 
public libraries were established in the state. Furthermore, within 
a year of his arrival, he was insisting that the people of the rural 
areas had as much right to good library service as those who 
lived in cities and towns, and by the time he was twenty-nine 
his energy and originality had earned for him a reputation that 
was known far beyond the borders of Indiana. It was because of 
this, and after he had spent only four years in Indiana, that he 
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was offered the directorship of the public library in Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

At the time of Carl Milam's arrival in Birmingham, almost 
anyone would have been justified in believing that his new con- 
nection had elements of demotion about it. The library of which 
he had now become the head had an annual budget of only 
$10,000, and with no more than forty thousand books in its col- 
lection, it was inadequately and inconveniently quartered on the 
poorly lighted top floor of Birmingham's old and outmoded city 
hall. But Milam himself, always energetic, seems to have been 
more impressed by the library's needs than by its shortcomings. 
When he saw that his limited budget was not likely to be en- 
larged in the near future, he began to ask for money from any 
sources that occurred to him, and the plans he made were such 
as others had not, as yet, dared dream. The result was that be- 
fore two years were up he had doubled the circulation of the 
library's books, though during his second year a business recession 
reduced the city's income, and the library's limited budget grew 
smaller still. 

Since the new librarian's arrival in Birmingham the library 
had "grown" by the addition of five branches that had formerly 
been the local libraries of five suburban towns that had been 
taken into the expanding city, but these additions, welcome 
though they were, brought with them more problems than they 
solved. Without exception, their quarters left much to be desired, 
and though the books that lined their shelves increased the total 
collection of the Birmingham Public Library by that much, little 
money was available for the proper operation of the original 
library or of these additions. 

To Milam, these problems seem not to have been dishearten- 
ing. He accepted them, instead, as a sort of challenge and, by 
putting new life into his surroundings, he was able, by 1915, not 
only to open a sixth branch library, but also to have his budget 
increased to $25,000. Furthermore, where the original Birming- 
ham library had formerly been a dingy, somnolent sort of place, 
half lost and poorly arranged in the most inconvenient part of 
the city hall, it had by now been energetically awakened and 
was busy making a new place for itself in the growing com- 
munity. The central library had become a sprightly place. A 
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successful "book-fund campaign" had been launched. With the 
help of the city's businessmen, a varied and widespread campaign 
of publicity insistently called attention to the library and Its 
needs, and Birmingham, which, until now, had occupied a place 
in the library field that was little to the city's credit, began to 
interest itself in the plans that Carl Milam insisted on furthering. 

Within a year of the time the new librarian reached Birming- 
ham, World War I broke out, and before it was over the United 
States had an enormous army in France. Though the Birmingham 
library had considerably expanded its services since Milam's ar- 
rival it was still operating with an underpaid and far too limited 
staff. To these hard-working people, however, this seemed to 
matter not at all. There was work to do war work and under 
Milam's urgent direction, the library broadened its activities still 
more. Books were collected. Camp libraries were created. War- 
time substitutes were listed, described, and urged upon the people. 
Underpaid though the whole staff was, they purchased a dis- 
proportionate share of war bonds, and when, at last, the war had 
ended and Birmingham faced the task of finding jobs for its 
discharged service men, Milam had his staff gather together a 
collection of books on all sorts of occupations. Furthermore, the 
library not only prepared posters calling attention to what it had 
to offer but also even advertised the services it was prepared to 
give in the "want ad" columns of the city's newspapers. 

Throughout this period Milam served as state director of the 
book drive that was carried out by the War Service Committee 
of the A.L.A., and during 1918, when he also served in Wash- 
ington, he worked directly under Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian 
of Congress, formerly president of the A.L.A., and national 
chairman of Library War Service. It was in 1919 that Milam's 
work in Washington came to an end and he returned to Birming- 
ham. He returned, however, only to offer his resignation as 
Birmingham's librarian so that he might accept the greatly more 
important position of secretary of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

It was in 1920 that Carl Hastings Milam began the great work 
for which he is so well remembered. Thirty-six years old at the 
time, he was already well acquainted with the work of the 
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Association. Already he had served on its executive board. Further- 
more, he had been a member of its publications board as well as 
of its council. The Association itself, after forty-four years of 
existence, had come to be an organization of great importance as 
far as libraries and librarians were concerned. And yet, it was 
little more than a fraction of what it was to become. In the 
twenty-eight years during which Carl Milam served as its secre- 
tary the Association's membership grew from something over 
four thousand to more than seventeen thousand, and its budget, 
which stood at only $33,000 in 1920, was almost $550,000 before 
his term of service ended. Furthermore, the A.L.A. was little 
known to the general public at the close of World War I, but 
before Carl Milam's secretaryship finally came to an end, the 
Association was one of the country's most widely known organi- 
zations, and "the A.L.A.," both at home and abroad, was widely 
accepted as the very greatest single influence in the ever broaden- 
ing field of libraries and librarians. 

A public library, as most people realize today, is "a library 
which provides free library service of a general nature to the 
people of its community," but such institutions differ from one 
another in many ways. This is also true of "public library 
systems," each of which is a central library together with such 
subsidiary units, if it has any, as may be associated with it. 

At the close of the Civil War public libraries were a rarity in 
America, as they also were elsewhere in the world, and public 
library systems, as we understand that term today, did not exist 
at all. Within a decade of the time World War II had been con- 
cluded, however, 7408 public library systems were operating in 
the United States alone, and the average American accepted them 
in much the same way as he accepted the country's many public 
school systems. Despite their widespread acceptance, however, 
great differences are to be found among them and in various 
parts of the country they differ in number, as well In 1955, for 
example, the nine northeastern states, with a population of about 
40 million, were supporting 2647 library systems. At the same 
time, the twelve north central states, with 44% million people, 
supported 3022; the sixteen southern states, with 46 million, sup- 
ported 1326; and the eleven western states, with 19 million, 
supported 876. In addition, though neither were states as yet, 
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Alaska, with 128,000 people, supported 27 library systems, and 
Hawaii, with 500,000, supported 4. 

Such figures as these, however, are certain to be misleading. 
Among the 634 library systems of New York State, for instance, 
one is the New York [City] Public Library. This magnificent 
institution is one of the three greatest libraries in the United 
States, and, in addition to its great and imposing central library, 
it operates 81 branch libraries, most of which surpass many of 
the small library systems of the nation. Furthermore, though 
Brooklyn is a part of New York City, it operates a library system 
of its own-the Brooklyn Public Library with a central build- 
ing, two regional libraries, and 48 branches. Moreover, in order 
to serve certain areas that are not readily accessible even to its 
branches, this great Brooklyn institution operates bookmobiles 
as well. And, at the same time elsewhere in the state, other 
library systems, some of which appear hardly more than minia- 
ture by comparison, are usefully and successfully at work. 

In other words, public libraries differ in very great degree, 
and so do public library systems, each of which is made up of a 
central library and if any exist such branches, sub-branches, 
stations, and other connections and subsidiaries as may have 
grown up in connection with it. Most small public libraries, of 
course, have no branches or other subsidiaries at all, but almost 
anything may be true of the rest. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that 6263 public library "systems" that reported to the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1955, listed 
6263 central libraries, 3401 branches, 1884 sub-branches, 5132 
stations, and 880 bookmobiles. 

Were one to use these figures as the basis for a superficial 
guess, it might seem reasonable to assume that because, when 
this report was prepared, the nation had about one public library 
or branch or sub-branch or station for each 8000 people in it to 
say nothing of bookmobiles Americans were well enough served. 
But a little closer look soon makes it clear that so far as many 
areas were concerned, that was far from true. Libraries, as most 
people know, have been increasing in number and improving in 
quality for a century, but enormous areas have never established 
any libraries at all, and even those few states that had established 
libraries "for everyone," became aware, when they examined the 
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problem carefully a decade or two ago, that some of their libraries 
had not only failed to keep up to date but had even degenerated 
Into outmoded collections of books that were of very little value 
to the communities they were supposed to serve. Furthermore, 
more than a few such libraries, as well as others that still had 
much good in them, were attempting, during a period of in- 
creasing costs, to carry on with budgets so inadequate as to 
make it possible to serve their communities only by cutting 
down their purchases of new books almost to the vanishing point, 
and by reducing their hours of service almost to the same degree. 

In many cases, too, rapid shifts and increases in population 
had greatly enlarged old communities or had brought new ones 
into existence, and with taxes constantly increasing, support for 
libraries often failed to keep up with the increasing needs. 
Furthermore, in new or rapidly growing communities where no 
libraries had yet been provided, other needs schools, for example, 
and even playgrounds and municipal parking lots were com- 
monly given precedence. 

It is probable that communities in every state in the union 
could be used to illustrate one or another of these problems but 
for the most part, the greatest library problem of all the utter 
absence, so far as many millions of Americans were concerned, 
of any libraries or library service of any kind attracted notably 
little attention as far as the general public was concerned until 
some ten years after the end of World War II. But though the 
public at large gave this problem almost no attention until so 
recently, the American Library Association, forever concerned 
with lack of development as well as developments in its field, 
had been thinking about it for years. Carl Milam, for example, 
was troubled by the problem within a year of the time he com- 
pleted his course at the Albany Library School. 

Insofar as he and the A.L.A. were able to determine, it was 
evident long ago that astonishing numbers of Americans had no 
access whatever to any local public libraries. Furthermore, they 
knew that these libraryless ones were to be found in many un- 
expected areas. It was understandable that the vast open spaces of 
the West and the mountainous regions of the South should be 
almost without access to books, but it was hard to understand why 
otherwise forward-looking communities, some of which were 
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actually within commuting distance of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and other cities, should be without public libraries 
of their own. This in itself was a problem of some consequence, 
but as the nation's librarians had known for years, the problem, 
taken as a whole, had to do not only with those who were cut off 
from libraries entirely, but also with even greater numbers of 
others who had access only to library services that were in- 
adequate. This particular weakness was so widespread, in fact, 
that much library service was below standard or utterly in- 
adequate and unworthy of the name even in the three states that 
claimed to provide library service for every person within their 
borders. 

It goes without saying that the solution for this problem did 
not spring fully formed from the cogitations of Carl Milam and 
his associates in the A.L.A. like Minerva from the head of Jove. 
Milam, in fact, seems first to have thought of it only in connection 
with rural Indiana, and probably the weakness first became ap- 
parent as a widespread and disconnected series of local problems. 
Only by degrees was it possible for anyone to see that it was 
greatly more than that. It had long been known, of course, that 
among the libraries and library systems of the country many 
were good, some were bad, and a goodly number were more or 
less indifferent. It was known, too, that among the 3068 counties 
in the United States, hundreds had no libraries whatever within 
their borders. But only when these facts began to be considered 
in connection with a good many others, did it begin to become 
apparent that a single solution might possibly be found not only 
for the problems that had already become visible but also for 
others that were growing in importance under the impact of 
careful study and broader understanding. 

When attention began to be called to the fact that many million 
people lived in areas that were remote from public libraries, 
there were those who not unnaturally asked why, with modern 
methods of transportation so widely available, it was not possible 
for anyone who cared to adults and children alike to go to the 
nearest public library, even though that might be a good many 
miles distant. 

Within reason, of course, that was entirely possible, but it had 
already been demonstrated that there was much more to the 
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problem. For one thing, independent libraries, for the most part, 
are municipal institutions which, though they may be visited 
and even used by nonresidents, do not normally provide full 
library service for residents of other areas than the ones they 
directly serve. Furthermore, school libraries ordinarily provide 
only for such needs as arise in connection with their curricula, 
and students of elementary or secondary schools, not having 
driver's licenses, are, for the most part, regardless of their needs, 
not readily able to visit public libraries at any distance. It is also 
true that in areas where school libraries do not exist or are small 
and poorly operated, students are unable to become skilled in 
the use of libraries. As a result, they are apt to be less well 
acquainted with books and other reading material than they 
would otherwise be, and are consequently handicapped in their 
school work as well as in the vital task of preparing themselves 
for future citizenship. 

For adults, as well, great distance from libraries stands in the 
way of obtaining quick information on business, farming, and 
other needs, and makes it all but impossible for such libraries to 
be used regularly and at times not otherwise devoted to tasks 
that cannot be deferred. Furthermore, distance completely elimi- 
nates the invaluable stimulus that comes from library service that 
is convenient and ever present, and, in hundreds of counties that 
were utterly without public libraries, the people, for the most 
part, were and in many cases still are completely cut off from 
library service such as had been so widely established for those 
who were more fortunately located. 

The 1940 census set the total population of the United States 
at 131,669,275, and the enormous proportions of this library 
problem became apparent when a series of surveys that were 
later conducted by the A.L.A. necessitated the conclusion that 
about 35 million Americans were effectively cut off from any 
convenient contact with libraries at all, that about one county in 
five all across the country had no library service of any kind, and 
that about 53 million people had access only to libraries that 
were inadequate. 

Much of this information had been compiled during Carl 
Milam's first two decades as secretary of the American Library 
Association, and by 1939 it had come to be apparent that it was 
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all but hopeless to attempt to solve so gigantic and widespread 
a problem by merely local means. Even those states which had 
made the greatest headway in improving and broadening the 
services of their libraries had still not found a way to do aM that 
needed to be done. No one had any wish to see the federal 
government take over the public libraries of the nation. In a 
way, that would be as objectionable as to have the federal govern- 
ment take over the public schools. Nevertheless, it might be 
possible for some kind of federal legislation to be enacted that 
would encourage and even aid the states and localities to in- 
crease the number and improve the quality of their libraries, 
especially in such areas as were most inadequately served. 
Properly written, such legislation might actually result in the 
establishment of libraries and library services throughout the 
nation's rural and lightly settled regions in a very different way, 
of course, but as effectively, perhaps, as the U. S. Post Office had 
long since been able to establish rural mail delivery. 

Ideas of this nature had no doubt occurred to many librarians 
in the years since World War I. By 1939, however, such concepts 
were no longer merely wishful thoughts occurring here and 
there to well-meaning people who could do little to put them into 
effect. For years, the great depression had made it difficult to 
carry out any new ideas. Economic conditions were finally im- 
proving, however, and as the decade of the 1930$ approached its 
end the A.L.A., more than ever conscious of its problem, was 
beginning to try to find a way to take the first steps in furthering 
the library plan. But World War II, bursting suddenly on the 
world with Nazi Germany's invasion of Poland, was to dominate 
the next five years. Along with many other desirable Ideas, those 
for increasing the number of libraries had to give way, and it 
was not until 1946 that the American Library Association and 
Carl Milam, its secretary, were able to roll up their sleeves and 
go to work on the great and constructive task that they had set 
themselves. 



CHAPTER 4 



The Library Services Act 
Origin Passage 



By the time Carl Milam became secretary of the American 
Library Association, ideas for rural library service had been 
under discussion for two decades or more. Little actual develop- 
ment had taken place, it is true, but here and there some progress 
had been made. A few traveling libraries had long since come 
into use collections of books, that is, that may be of either 
general or special interest, and that are loaned to one library 
after another for temporary use and bookmobiles, having already 
proved their worth, were slowly increasing in number. The first 
of these, incidentally, was not a bookmobile at all but was, in- 
stead, a horse-drawn book wagon that was put to work in Wash- 
ington County, Maryland, in 1898. This particular development, 
it might be pointed out, was convincing proof of the originality 
of at least some of the librarians of that day. In fact, a good deal 
of determination was also necessary in the operation of a book 
wagon, for rural transportation at the end of the nineteenth 
century was often far more difficult than later generations may 
realize. Even a good many city streets were still unpaved, and 
paved roads elsewhere were largely unknown. Furthermore, 
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horse-drawn vehicles were universal, the gasoline engine was 
little more than an experimental contraption of doubtful value, 
and the automobile was so little known that no universally ac- 
cepted name for it had yet come into use. 

In 1920, however, the new secretary of the A.LA. found him- 
self confronted by many problems among which rural library* 
development unfortunately had to be given a secondary place. 
The Association, which still occupied the quarters that had long 
been generously provided by the Chicago Public Library, had 
never been able to operate under any but a limited budget, and 
this had now to be considerably increased. Furthermore, the 
A.LA. was not widely known outside the doors of the nation's 
libraries. So little was it known, in fact, that in 1921 when the 
Association's annual conference was held at Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, local residents, seeing the signs that announced the 
presence of the A.L.A., assumed that their community was play- 
ing host to the American Laundry Association. Nor will this be 
so very hard to understand when we recall that less than four 
years earlier, George B. Utley, who was then secretary of the 
Association, had written an article for the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin in which he confidently almost proudly called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Chicago headquarters "is engaging the 
full time of a paid secretary and three other persons, and part 
time of one or two more, not including the editing of the A.L.A. 
Booklist, which fully occupies the time of four other persons.'* 

Problems such as the ones Carl Milam faced in 1920, of course, 
lay only at the beginning of what needed to be done. In the years 
that followed, the Association took on other problems still, as 
well as greatly larger dimensions. Its membership began to grow 
on a greatly increased scale. By degrees its budget was increased 
to fifteen times its former size, and more. It moved its offices 
three different times and, with its headquarters still remaining in 
Chicago, it ultimately came to occupy its present building at 
50 East Huron Street. With these changes, furthermore, a new and 
more inspiring atmosphere began to surround its increasing staff 
a staff that found itself greatly invigorated under Milam's ener- 
getic leadership. 

"Carl Milam conducted an unceasing audit of experience," one 
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of his associates has written, 1 "on himself, his associates, on 
organizations, programs, and movements an audit by which he 
endeavored to extract the best from the past as a guide to future 
action." 

It is undoubtedly true that the Association's energetic secretary 
never forgot the need for library development in rural areas. He 
was confronted, however, with many other problems, and by the 
time he and Ms associates succeeded in getting the most pressing 
of these fairly well out of the way, the years of the great 
depression were upon them, and thereafter World War II stood 
even more positively in the way. 

In the meantime, having long since reached the conclusion 
that federal participation in the library movement would be 
necessary if a widespread and really effective program for the 
development and improvement of library services was to be 
effective, the A.L.A. had decided to open an office in Washington 
so as to keep Congressand itself informed as to the nation's 
needs and the Association's progress in this field. This was some- 
thing new as far as the A.L.A. was concerned, and until the war 
had ended the idea had to be held in abeyance. Within two 
months of the time the Japanese capitulated, however, the office 
was actually opened and, on October i, 1945, it went to work. 

An earlier development of the ideas that now brought about 
the establishment of this office had resulted, in 1938, in the 
creation of the Library Services Division of the Federal Office 
of Education. Furthermore, such Ideas as might be made a part 
of the proposed legislation had long been under discussion. Dur- 
ing the war a library information section had been established as 
a part of the Office of War Information, and this had not only 
developed libraries that could provide information about the 
war effort, its problems and objectives, but had also played a 
part in acquainting government officials with the functions of 
libraries, as well as with their aims and their value. It is true that 
little direct progress was made during the war in advancing the 
idea of federal aid for libraries as a whole, but libraries and 
librarians learned how to work with the federal government, and 
many governmental officials came to be much better acquainted 
with libraries than they had ever been before. 

1 Emily Miller Danton, AJLA. Bulletin, October 1959, p. 757. 
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During most of the war Carl Milam was a frequent visitor to 
Washington and on a visit that took place in the spring of 1944, 
he asked a number of federal librarians to meet with him at his 
room in the Washington Hotel It was not a large gathering, 
but a number of especially well-informed librarians appeared, 
among whom Ralph Dunbar, director of the Library Services 
Division, Ralph R. Shaw, director of the libraries of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Paul Howard, soon to become chair- 
man of the AJLA.'s Federal Relations Committee, were the 
most important. 

The idea Carl Milam had in mind was to learn, if he could, 
how Congress and the federal government could be convinced of 
the need for library development. In particular, he wanted to 
know what kind of appeal would be most likely to make an im- 
pression on the members of Congress. Discussed from various 
angles, the consensus of opinion, as Paul Howard recalls the 
matter, "was that there should be a bill of some kind which 
would be specific enough in its objectives to be comprehensible, 
glamorous enough to stir the imagination, and limited enough in 
scope and time to avoid mass antagonism and competition with 
the National Education Association in its drive for federal aid 
to education." 

As the discussion progressed, it was agreed that the greatest 
need was for library service in rural areas, and that politically, 
this was the point that offered the most favorable opening. It 
seemed apparent that a program aimed at progress in this particu- 
lar area would be likely not only to rally most support, but also 
to show the most striking results. Furthermore, it was agreed that 
though the program should be developed through regular chan- 
nels in the A.L.A., the help of other organizations should be solici- 
tated. 

"I do not think," Paul Howard has written, 2 "that this dis- 
cussion and decision represented any original initiative. It was 
merely the culmination of developments during the preceding 
twenty years." 

Several months after this meeting took place Paul Howard was 
appointed chairman of the AJLA.'s Federal Relations Com- 
mittee and in that capacity frequently visited Washington. The 

2 In a personal letter to the author, dated August 31, 1960. 
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idea of a bill that would provide for demonstrations of library 
service in rural areas was recurrently discussed with officials of 
the Office of Education as well as with the National Education 
Association, members of Congressional committees, and others, 
and an attempt was even made to decide what phraseology 
should be used in order to reassure potential opponents of the 
bill and to convince them that the suggested program would not 
be used to interfere with or destroy local autonomy insofar as 
libraries and library services were concerned. 

"George Smith of the staff of the Republican Policy Committee 
was very helpful in such discussions," Paul Howard has written. 3 
"One afternoon, in the spring of 1945, after we had gone over 
various facets of the proposed program, he said that if I would 
bring him the draft of a bill the next day he would inquire in- 
formally and let me know whether it might receive any sub- 
stantial Republican support. Later that afternoon I dictated a bill 
to a public stenographer at the Washington Hotel and received 
six copies the next morning. In dictating the draft I worked 
from a previous draft which the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress had assisted me in preparing and from 
notes I had made of my conversations with [various] . . . groups. 
. . . This draft became the Library Demonstration Bill and in 
substantially the same form later, the Library Services Act." 

From this it can be seen that some progress had been made 
even before World War II came to an end and before the 
Washington office of the A.L.A. was opened. As a matter of 
fact, some months after Paul Howard had written this first draft 
of the proposed bill, he was asked to serve as director of this 
office, and it was he who opened it in October 1945. 

At the time the office was opened, three tasks confronted 
Mr. Howard and his associates, in relation to the bill First, 
sponsors had to be obtained so that it could be introduced both 
in the Senate and the House. Second, it was necessary to establish 
a nationwide organization of librarians, library trustees, and others 
to support the program. And third, it was necessary to obtain 
the support of various national organizations. 

In an effort to determine what Senators and Congressmen 
should be asked to sponsor the bill, Carl Milam suggested 
3 Ibid. 
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Congresswoman Emily Taft Douglas of Illinois, daughter of 
Lorado Taft, the sculptor, and wife of Paul H. Douglas who 
was elected Senator from Illinois two years later. At the same 
time, too, Lois Green, then director of the Alabama State Library 
Commission, suggested Senator Lister Hill, also of Alabama, aad 
Paul Howard decided to try to enlist the interest of both of them, 

"One morning early in January, 1946," he has written, 4 "I 
had an appointment to talk to Mrs. Douglas about the bill, but 
on my way to her office I stopped by Senator Hill's office to see 
if he would see me. I was told that perhaps in about an hour he 
would be free. I left Mrs. Douglas's phone number and went on 
to my appointment with her. 

"After about 45 minutes discussion Mrs. Douglas . . . agreed 
to introduce the Library Demonstration Bill if Senator Hill would 
introduce it in the Senate the two bills to be identical At ... 
[this] . . . moment the phone rang and Senator Hill said he 
could see me. In about 10 minutes I was talking with him about 
library needs and about the purpose of this bill. He readily agreed 
that it would be a fine thing and that he would like to introduce 
it and work for it." 

It was under these conditions that the original "Public Library 
Demonstration Bill" was written and that its original sponsors 
were obtained. Furthermore, on March 12, 1946, it was introduced 
by them in both houses of Congress. First considered in the 
Senate by a subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, it was reported favorably and, as a result, was sent to the 
full committee. Here, too, to the delight of Carl Milam, Paul 
Howard, and their associates in the A.L.A., the bill was reported 
favorably. At that point, however, its progress came to an end. 
Though placed for consideration on the Consent Calendar of the 
Senate, it was passed over and, in the House, it was not even 
reported out by the Committee on Education before Congress 
adjourned. 

Many another worthy bill, of course, has similarly failed when 
first brought up for consideration by Congress. Not infrequently, 
in fact, bills make even less progress than the Public Library 

4 Ibid. 
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Demonstration bill succeeded in making in the jqth Congress. la 
this case, however, those who were interested were eager to try 
again when the Both Congress convened, and the bill was intro- 
duced once more. Sponsored in the Senate by Senator Hill and 
also, this rime, by Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont, and in 
the House of Representatives, where Mrs. Douglas was no longer 
serving, by Thomas A. Jenkins of Ohio, it was once more sent 
to the appropriate committees. Furthermore, on February 28, 
1948, it came before the Senate on the unanimous Consent 
Calendar and was passed. In the House, however, its previous 
experience was repeated. Reported favorably by the Subcommittee 
on Education, it reached the full committee but was not reported 
out and was consequently lost for a second time when Congress 
adjourned. 

Despite this second failure, the bill had gained adherents and 
when, on January 5, 1949, it was reintroduced in the newly 
convened 8ist Congress, it was sponsored in the Senate not only 
by its original sponsor, Senator Hill, but also, for a second time, 
by Senator Aiken, as well as by the then newly elected Senator 
from Illinois, Paul Douglas, husband of the bill's original sponsor 
in the House. In the House of Representatives, on the other 
hand, three identical library bills were introduced by Congress- 
men Ray J. Madden of Indiana, Wright Patman of Texas, and 
Augustine B. Kelley of Pennsylvania. But this time, after the 
usual committee action, and despite the increase in the number 
of its sponsors, the bill was passed over when it came up on the 
Consent Calendar in the Senate. In the House, on the other hand, 
it was favorably reported by the committee and reached the 
floor. Furthermore, it was actively debated for five hours before 
being narrowly defeated by a vote of 161 to 164. 

By now the proposed legislation was beginning to be some- 
thing of a veteran in the halls of Congress, and no surprise was 
evident when Senators Hill, Aiken, and Douglas introduced it 
once more shortly after the 82nd Congress convened. By now, 
however, the bill had been redrafted in order to incorporate 
certain suggested improvements, and was called the Library 
Services Bill. And in the House, where the idea had continued 
to gain support despite its series of defeats, identical bills were 
introduced by eight different Representatives Boyd Tackett of 
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Arkansas, Tom Steed of Oklahoma, Wright Patman of Texas, 
Thomas A. Jenkins of Ohio, Hugh B. Mitchell of Washington, 
Carl Elliott of Alabama, Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky, and 
Cleveland JVL Bailey of West Virginia. 

Meanwhile, too, two important changes had taken place In the 
Washington office of the A.LA. Paul Howard, having become 
librarian of the Central Library of the Department of the Interior, 
had been succeeded as director of the Washington office of the 
A.L.A. by Mrs. Margie Malmberg and she, in turn, was succeeded 
by Julia D. Bennett who was in charge in 1951 as the Library 
Bill was introduced for the fourth time. 

Because of the impressive increase in the number of the bill's 
sponsors, many of whom were more than usually influential, those 
who favored the proposed legislation may well have imagined 
that it would gain the support it needed in the Bind Congress. 
Certainly that was the hope of the A.LA., and much effort was 
spent by the Association's Washington office with that in mind. 
Additional support was gained, too, and Julia Bennett, keenly- 
alive to the fact that still more help was needed, busied herself 
in interesting still more supporters while the bill was being con- 
sidered. Much progress was made, too, but in the long ran the 
A.LA.'s luck was bad. Though the bill was reported favorably 
by the Subcommittee on Education in the House, and by the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare in the Senate, it failed 
to progress further and was once more lost when Congress ad- 
journed. 

Some of the bill's supporters were no doubt discouraged by 
this uninterrupted series of defeats, but Julia Bennett was not 
one of them. Undeterred by the bill's long years of non-success, 
she made her rounds of the offices on Capitol Hill to such good 
effect that when, in January 1953, the 83rd Congress convened 
and the bill was introduced once more, Senators Hill, Aiken, 
and Douglas were joined in sponsoring it by Senators Frank 
Carlson of Kansas, Irving M. Ives of New York, John Sherman 
Cooper of Kentucky, William Langer of North Dakota, Mike 
Mansfield of Montana, and Henry M. Jackson of Washington. 
Furthermore, in the House of Representatives, thirteen identical 
library bills were introduced by Congressmen Carl Elliott of 
Alabama, Wright Patman of Texas, Harold G Hagen of Minne- 
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sota, Charles R. Howell of New Jersey, Thomas A. Jenkins of 
Ohio, Charles J. Kersten of Wisconsin, Chester E. Merrow of 
New Hampshire, Carl D. Perkins of Kentucky, Thor C. Tollef- 
son of Washington, Cleveland M. Bailey of West Virginia, Tom 
Steed of Oklahoma, Ruth Thompson of Michigan, and Elizabeth 
Kee of West Virginia. 

With so impressive a list of sponsors the bill's success seemed 
more likely than ever before, but the time was not yet. The 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare scheduled no 
action whatever on it and the same was true in the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Even before Congress adjourned 
it was apparent that the bill had failed again. 

It was entirely obvious by now, that library legislation was not 
to be had without a straggle. Seven years of effort had gone into 
confident and determined. And largely because of the A.L.A,'s 
more pessimistic members were concerned, "nothing" had been 
accomplished. There were others, however, who had another 
point of view, and both Paul Howard and Julia Bennett were to 
be counted among them. Furthermore, David Clift, who had 
become executive secretary of the A.L.A. in 1951, was just as 
confident and determined. And largely because of the A.L.A's 
Washington director, an even greater number of Senators and 
Representatives welcomed the opportunity to sponsor the bill 
when, the 84th Congress having convened, it was introduced in 
the Senate of January 10, 1955, and in the House on January 24, 

In the Senate, the bill's sponsors were Senators Hill, Aiken, 
and Douglas, together with Senators Irving M. Ives of New York, 
Mike Mansfield of Montana, Frank Carlson of Kansas, Henry M. 
Jackson of Washington, William Langer of North Dakota, Dennis 
Chavez of New Mexico, Matthew M. Neely of West Virginia, 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York, James O. Eastland of Missis- 
sippi, and Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. Furthermore, Senators 
Olin D. Johnston of South Dakota, J. William Fulbright of 
Arkansas, Gordon Allot of Colorado, James E. Murray of Mon- 
tana, and Clifford P. Case of New Jersey later asked to have 
their names added to the list. 

In the House, meanwhile, an even more extensive group of 
sponsors stood behind the proposed legislation. On January 24, 
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twenty-seven identical Library Services bills were introduced by 
the following Representatives: 

Carl Elliott, Alabama 

Carl Albert, Oklahoma 

Eugene J. McCarthy, Minnesota 

Cleveland M. Bailey, West Virginia 

Carl D. Perkins, Kentucky 

Wright Patman, Texas 

Elizabeth Kee, West Virginia 

Thomas L. Ashley, Ohio 

Tom Steed, Oklahoma 

Frank Thompson, Jr., New Jersey 

Martha W. Griffiths, Michigan 

Edith Green, Oregon 

Robert H. Mollohan, West Virginia 

Ruth Thompson, Michigan 

Thor C. Tollefson, Washington 

Chester E. Merrow, New Hampshire 

Thomas A. Jenkins, Ohio 

Frances P. Bolton, Ohio 

Clifton Young, Nevada 

Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., New Jersey 

E. Y. Berry, South Dakota 

Stuyvesant Wainwright, New York 

Hamer H. Budge, Idaho 

M. G. Burnside, West Virginia 

Robert C. Byrd, West Virginia 

Frank E. Smith, Mississippi 

Lee Metcalf, Montana 

Measured by almost any standard, here was impressive backing. 
Eighteen Senators and twenty-seven Representatives were not 
only willing to vote for the bill, but were actually willing to 
sponsor and actively support it, thereby lending it the very great 
prestige that naturally followed. It is no wonder that in both the 
Chicago and the Washington offices of the A.L.A. confidence 
ran high. Furthermore, within four months new hearings were 
being held, and on July 26, 1955, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor favorably reported the bill without amend- 
ment by a vote of 20 to 9. 
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For the next nine months, however, the bill almost appeared 
to have gone into hibernation for nothing else occurred in all 
that time. On April 19, 1956, however, the House Rules Committee 
gave the bill its nod and on May 8 it reached the floor of the 
House of Representatives where, after three and a half hours of 
debate, it was passed. 

The Senate, meanwhile, had taken no action whatever so far 
as this bill was concerned. But now, as if the House action had 
put new life even into the Senate subcommittee, hearings were 
held, the bill was reported favorably to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and on May 24, the full Committee favorably 
reported it without amendment. Furthermore, under unanimous 
consent, H.R. 2840 was passed by the Senate, and on June 19, 
1956, after ten years of almost uninterrupted effort, it was signed 
by President Eisenhower and, as Public Law 597, became an 
accomplished fact. 



CHAPTER 5 



Preparation 
Preliminaries 



The passage of the Library Services Act was an important 
step not only in the development of libraries in the United States 
but also in the continuing development of the United States it- 
self. 1 But the passage of the Act was necessarily followed by a 
period of preparation. Under the new law, the federal govern- 
ment could provide a maximum of $7,500,000 annually for five 
years in order that the purposes outlined in the Act might be 
carried out. It was not instantly possible, however, to begin the 
use of funds on any such scale. Much preliminary work had first 
to be done by the federal government itself, by the states, and 
by many localitiesbefore the full effects of the Act could be 
felt. Thus the first appropriation, which was approved on July 
27, 1956, was only $2,050,000, and it was not until January i, 1957, 
after the earliest state plans had been approved, that the first 
checks actually began to go out. 

Because the newly adopted Act had increased the responsi- 
bilities of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare by 
adding to the duties of the "Services to Libraries Section" of the 

1 For the full text of the Act, see Appendix. 
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Department's Office of Education, the Section was enlarged and 
became "The Library Services Branch." This change brought 
new and broader duties to the Branch which was authorized to 
work closely with the states in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act. Furthermore, the change necessitated a reorganization and 
with Ralph M. Dunbar as director, John G. Lorenz, Assistant 
State Librarian of the Michigan State Library, was chosen to act 
as assistant director in charge of the program. It was on January 
i, 1957, that Mr. Lorenz assumed his new duties, and the Library 
Services Branch, enlarged by the inclusion of three library ex- 
tension specialists, as well as by several library research assistants, 
consultants and other employees, actually began work under the 
new and broader policy that had been outlined in the Library 
Services Act. The Commissioner of Education also established 
an "Advisor}^ Committee on the Library Services Act" of which 
the following individuals were made members: 

For a one-year term 

John T. Easdick, 

President of the Public Libraries Division of the A.L.A., and 

Librarian of the Denver Public library. 

Paul Howard, 

Librarian of the U. S. Department of the Interior Library, 
Washington, D.G 

Mrs. Media M. Moore, 
Trustee, State Library Commission, Litde Rock, Arkansas. 

Irving A. Verschoor, 

Public Library Consultant, library Extension Division, State 

Library, Albany, New York. 

Estelleae P. Walker, 

Librarian and Executive Secretary, State Library Board, Columbia* 

South Carolina. 
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For a two-year term 

David H. Clift, 

Executive Secretary of the A.L.A., Chicago, Illinois. 

Loleta D, Fyan, 

State Librarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing, Michigan. 

Dr. Lowell A. Martin, 

Dean, Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

L. Quincy Mumford, 

librarian, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Even before this committee had been created, and before Mr. 
Lorenz had assumed his duties as an official of the Library 
Services Branch, the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare had been busy with the task of compiling such regulations 
as were required for the proper administration of the new Act, 
as "well as such interpretations of the terms of the Act as seemed 
advisable or necessary. Four regional conferences were held 
conferences at which representatives from the various states were 
present and thereafter the regulations under which the Act 
would be administered, were issued as a clarifying supplement 
to the Act itself. 

It was plain to those who -were interested that the latter half of 
1956 could only be a period of preparation. Much preliminary 
work had to be done, and the Public Libraries Division of the 
American Library Association chose this time to organize its 
"Co-ordinating Committee for the Library Services Act" a com- 
mittee that was later authorized to act for the Association as a 
whole. 

In changing the "Services to Libraries Section" into "The 
Library Services Branch," the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was naturally guided by the declaration of policy 
that was contained in the Library Services Act itself. "It is the 
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purpose of this Act," that document reads, "to promote the 
further extension by the several States of public library services 
to rural areas without such services or with inadequate services." 
And it also makes clear that "The provisions of this Act shall 
not be so construed as to interfere with State and local initiative 
and responsibility in the conduct of public library services. The 
administration of public libraries, the selection of personnel and 
library books and materials, and, insofar as consistent with the 
purposes of this Act, the determination of the best use of the 
funds provided under this Act shall be reserved to the States 
and their local subdivisions." However, the Act expressly pro- 
vided that no Federal funds were to be expended for the purchase 
or erection of buildings, or the purchase of land. And the term 
"rural area" was defined as any place of 10,000 population or less, 
though it was also provided that funds made available by the Act 
were to be subject to use by urban libraries for the purpose of 
extending their services to rural areas. 

Under the terms of the Act, f 10,000 was to be allotted each 
year to the Virgin Islands, and $40,000 to each of "the other 
States,'* while additional sums were to be set aside for the various 
States in the same proportion "as the rural population of the 
State bears to the rural population of the United States." These 
federal funds, however, were to be "matched" by the states on 
the basis of the per capita income of each state as compared 
with the average national per capita income. Before any funds 
were to be paid, however, a State plan had to be approved, and 
any such "State plan for the further extension of public library 
services to rural areas must: (i) provide for the administration, 
or supervision of the administration, of the plan by the State 
library administrative agency ... (2) provide for the receipt 
by the State treasurer ... of all funds paid to the State pursuant 
to this Act ... (3) provide policies and methods of administra- 
tion to be followed in using any funds made available for expendi- 
ture under the State plan ... (4) provide that the State library 
administrative agency will make . . . reports as to categories of 
expenditures made under this Act ... (5) provide that any 
library services furnished under this plan shall be made available 
free of charge." 

In addition to many other provisions, the terms of the Act 
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also made it clear that "the State library administrative agency 59 
of each state was to be responsible for deciding where library 
services were inadequate. 

At the time the Library Services Act finally became law, the 
various states and territories differed widely in the extent and 
quality of their libraries and library services. Three states- 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Delaware provided library 
services that were available, it was said, for every person within 
their boundaries. Even in these most fortunate states, however, 
the lesser libraries often left much to be desired. In Massachusetts, 
for example, all but four of the commonwealth's 351 cities and 
towns had their own community libraries at the time the Library 
Services Act was passed, and the four exceptions had bookmobile 
service that was provided by state-supported library service cen- 
ters. Of these communities, however, about two thirds had popu- 
lations of less than ten thousand. Furthermore, Massachusetts 
counties may not levy taxes, and such public funds as were 
available for the support of libraries were obtainable only as a 
part of local real estate taxes. In many cases, consequently, library 
operating budgets had long been grossly inadequate. la 1956, in 
fact, more than half of the public libraries of the state were 
operating on budgets of less than $6000, and were open to the 
public less than twenty hours a week. 

From this it can be seen that, remarkable though the record 
of Massachusetts was insofar as the establishment of libraries 
was concerned, much still remained to be done, and even in this 
highly industrialized state, the Library Services Act, designed 
though it primarily was for rural areas, was to prove of immense 
value. "We in Massachusetts," says a bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Division of Library Extension that was issued not long after the 
passage of the Act, "look upon this Federal aid to libraries 
program as a springboard which will provide financial support 
to help accelerate our state- wide library extension program and 
simultaneously improve our local libraries." 

Elsewhere particularly in the West and South large areas 
existed in which no libraries had ever been established, areas that, 
in some instances, contain single counties that are greater in 
extent, sometimes much greater, than the whole of Massachusetts. 
In New Mexico, for example, three adjacent counties in the 
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southwestern part of the state Citron, Socorro, and Sierra- 
form a region that is more than twice the area of Massachusetts. 
Despite their size, however* their population is small, and it is not 
surprising that until recently no library services of any kind 
have existed there. With an area of 17,684 square miles, these 
three counties have a population of little more than one person 
per square mile, and their largest town contains only some five 
thousand Inhabitants. It is not surprising, therefore, that until 
state and federal help became available these lighdy populated 
counties were unable to develop library services capable of meet- 
ing the needs of their widely scattered people. 

It was not only in such regions as this, however, that areas 
existed without library services until the federal legislation of 
1956 began to play the invaluable part for which it was designed. 
Similar conditions prevailed elsewhere and not infrequently 
Mbraryless communities existed even in regions that, for the most 
part, were adequately supplied with libraries and library services. 
Furthermore, much constructive library work had been carried 
out even in some of the country's rural areas long before the 
passage of die Library Services Act. In Louisiana, for example, a 
remarkably successful program had been initiated in 1925, and 
by the time the Library Services Act had become a reality, had 
made extraordinary progress. 

During the early ipios when the American Library Association, 
under the impetus provided by Carl Milam and his energetic 
associates, began to increase its membership and expand its am- 
bitions, it turned its attention, in part, to such areas and com- 
munities as were without library services. Many of these, in the 
absence of outside help, seemed likely to continue in that state 
more or less indefinitely, and though the problem was gigantic, 
far fully half of all the people of the nation were, at the time, 
quite without library services of any kind, the A.L*A. was anxious 
to do what it could to help. The League of Library Commissions, 
a related organization, was also interested but neither the AX.A. 
nor the League had the funds that would be required for a 
program of any consequence, and, as a result, the president of the 
League and a group of officers of the A.LA., having outlined 
a plan of action, placed their idea before the Carnegie Corporation 
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of New York in the hope of obtaining the financial help that 
would be required. 

The idea that was proposed was merely that an effort should 
be made in some one of the states that had not yet developed 
adequate library services, to demonstrate the value of such services 
in the hope that, thereafter, such interest as could be aroused 
would be enough to continue and broaden the work. Fortunately, 
the Carnegie Corporation approved the plan and agreed to provide 
a fund of $50,000 that was to be used, with a minimum of 
restrictions, to promote library development during a period of 
three years. A committee made up of the president, the vice- 
president, and the secretary of the League of Library Com- 
missions, was appointed not only to administer the fund but 
also to select the state in which the proposed work was to be 
done, and, after considering the conditions that prevailed in thir- 
teen different states, Louisiana was chosen. The state obviously 
stood far down the list in library development, but as luck would 
have it, a reasonably good state library commission law had 
long since been adopted, though it was inoperative because of 
lack of funds, and a number of influential citizens were interested 
in the project. 

At the time the Louisiana Library Demonstration began, there 
were only five public libraries in the state, and three of these 
operated on budgets that were fantastically inadequate. One, 
which was supposed to provide for the library needs of a popu- 
lation of 13,088, did what it could on an annual income from 
various sources that amounted to about $1500. Another, with 
a budget of $1650, served a community of 17,510, and the 
third, to which $1000 was assigned annually, provided for the 
needs of a population of 5000. These three, together with two 
libraries that served the state's two largest cities, did their best 
to provide library services for about 600,000 of the people of 
the state, but some 1,200,000 others who lived, for the most 
part, in rural districts and towns of less than 5000, had access to 
no public libraries whatever. 

It was in July 1925 that the Library Demonstration plan went 
into effect, and, fortunately, Miss Essae M. Culver, who had 
obtained her library training in California, was chosen to serve 
as executive secretary of the Louisiana Library Commission. 
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Upon her arrival in Baton Rouge, however, she found that no 
office had yet been provided for the Commission and that no 
state funds whatever had been appropriated for the project she 
was to carry out. Despite these handicaps, however, detailed plans 
were adopted and the work began. 

One of the first projects on the agenda was to encourage the 
state's various parishes which, in Louisiana, correspond to coun- 
ties elsewhere to organize libraries of their own. Due to the 
absence of trained workers it was necessary for Miss Culver, 
who was entirely without assistants of any kind for five months 
after her arrival, to provide such supervision as the first of these 
required, for, as the Library Commission's summary of its proj- 
ect made clear, "upon the success of the first organized library 
depends, to a large extent, the future development in the state." 

Though traveling libraries had been suggested, a parish library 
was chosen as the Commission's primary project, and, having 
obtained a ground-floor room in the old State Capitol in Baton 
Rouge and a little in the way of office furniture, books, and 
bookshelves, the executive secretary, with one assistant and a 
stenographer who finally were hired, opened a kind of combined 
office-and-Iibrary for service to the pubEc. 

Far from attempting to thrust any libraries on the people of 
Louisiana, the Library Commission began merely by outlining 
what it hoped to do, leaving it to the various parishes to decide 
whether or not they were interested. It soon became apparent, 
however, that interest was widespread, and Richland Parish, in 
the northern part of the state, was one of the first to ask for 
information. Actually it was not the parish itself that made the 
first inquiry, but a group of women who had organized a local 
library association and had already started a miniature library on 
a membership basis with the idea of providing service from quar- 
ters they had obtained in a high school building. They had little 
to go on, but, their enthusiasm was high far higher, in fact, 
than their resources. 

As a result of this inquiry, a meeting was called in the parish, 
and Miss Culver, representing the Library Commission, explained 
how the proposed system was supposed to work, how it was 
financed, how much the local costs would be, and what help 
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the Commission could provide if the parish were actually to start 
a free public library. 

At the time, Richland Parish had a population of only about 
20,000. It was primarily agricultural, cotton was its principal 
product, and somewhat less than fifty per cent of its people 
were Negroes. Rayville, the parish seat and largest town, had a 
population of less than 2000, and its only paved street was High- 
way 80 which leads east to Vicksburg and west to Monroe and 
Shreveport. Fortunately, the literacy rate of the parish was 
reasonably high though its economic situation left much to be 
desired. Neither the poorest nor the richest parish in the state, it 
might well have been credited with reasonably average charac- 
teristics and it was clear that if Richland Parish could succeed 
to establishing a successful public library, other parishes, if they 
cared to make the attempt, could as readily do likewise. 

The parish budget the "Police Jury" budget, to use a Louisiana 
term had already been adopted for the year when the Richland 
library first came up for discussion in 1926, and it was con- 
sequently impossible, until another year had come, for the parish 
to provide any funds for the support of the proposed library. 
The women of the Richland Library Association, however, were 
willing to contribute all that they had raised a total of $1400. 
Furthermore, when it became known that this was not enough 
to pay a trained librarian, a member of the community offered 
not only to work for a very small salary, but also to prepare for 
the task by taking a summer course in librarianship. In addition, 
too, the local school board offered rent-free quarters, and the 
Carnegie-financed Louisiana Library Commission, in addition to 
providing the necessary supervision, offered to send a thousand 
new books, while also providing supplementary book service 
from its one-room office-library in Baton Rouge. And even this 
was not the end, for still other contributions were also made, as 
when the underpaid librarian personally paid the assistant she 
sometimes needed. Thus the $1400 that was contributed by 
the women of the Richland Library Association covered less than 
a third of the actual expenses for the first year. Actually, the 
total costs probably exceeded $5500, though that figure takes 
no account of the invaluable enthusiasm of the people of the 
parish enthusiasm that not only played an important part in the 
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establishment and success of the state's first parish library but 
also greatly Influenced the establishment of other parish libraries 
elsewhere in the state. 

In establishing the Richland Parish Library, the Library Com- 
mission learned that the law under which they were compelled 
to operate failed to provide for adequate financing and adminis- 
tration. As a result, the library laws of other states were studied 
and, with these and Louisiana's particular needs in mind, a new 
library law was drafted, and, when the legislature next convened, 
was adopted. Furthermore, though the state had never before 
appropriated any funds for such a purpose, the State Tax Com- 
mission, within less than a year of the time that Miss Culver and 
the Library Commission had gone to work, recommended and 
obtained the adoption of an appropriation of $5000 for the follow- 
ing two years on the grounds that because the legislature agreed 
to the creation of the Library Commission, something should be 
done for its maintenance. 

Within a year, in other words, the idea first advanced by the 
A.L.A. and the League of Library Commissions, and financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation, had made it possible for the Louisi- 
ana Library Commission to make an enormously important begin- 
ning. It had not only succeeded in opening its office-and-library 
in the Louisiana State Capitol, but had also obtained the passage 
of a new and greatly improved library law, and had been granted 
an appropriation from a formerly uninterested legislature. Fur- 
thermore, the Library Commission had also established a library 
reference service for the use of the state's legislators as well 
as another reference service for the use of the people of the 
state. And, as a first step in accomplishing what the A.L.A. and 
the League of Library Commissions had in mind, it had succeeded 
in establishing the first parish library in the statea library that 
was to serve, in the years ahead, as an example for other parishes, 
and even other states, to follow. 

This, it should be remembered, was a development after the 
passage of a few years that long preceded the adoption of the 
Library Services Act. It illustrates, as well as anything could, that 
librarians in the United States have for many years been conscious 
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of the needs of those millions of our citizens who have not only 
been without libraries and library services, but have also, to a 
greater or lesser extent, been very largely even without books. 
With few exceptions, librarians have always tended to give much 
thought to broadening the usefulness of their libraries. It is true 
that Louisiana's good fortune in this field, to which further at- 
tention will be paid in a later chapter, has not been directly 
paralleled elsewhere. With this as an example, however an ex- 
ample which later greatly improved on its beginnings other 
states were able to profit indirectly even before broadening in- 
terests and more adequate understanding ultimately brought 
about the passage of the gready helpful Library Services Act. 



CHAPTER 6 



and 
Solutions 



Any glance at library conditions in the various states prior 
to the passage of the Library Services Act would have shown 
remarkably varied conditions. Similar and adjacent states often 
differed gready in the quantity and quality of the library services 
they rendered. Groups of states that are commonly supposed to 
be marked by similar characteristics showed remarkable differ- 
ences as far as such services were concerned. In New England, 
for example, where Massachusetts and Rhode Isknd had long 
since provided public library service for everyone within their 
borders, and where New Hampshire and Vermont had done al- 
most as well, Maine provided such service for only two thirds of 
its people. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, all 
highly industrialized but with important agricultural areas, were 
remarkably even in their standing, all of them providing library 
services for almost 90 per cent of their citizens. In the South, 
the Middle West, and die West, however, surprising differences 
existed. North Carolina and Georgia provided library services for 
more than 95 per cent of those who lived there, though Virginia 
met the library needs of only 62 per cent and Mississippi of only 
44- 
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Louisiana, which had had so little to be proud of prior to 1925, 
was providing library service for about 85 per cent of its people 
in 1953. In Texas, however, similar services were available for 
only 74 per cent, and in Oklahoma for only 53 per cent. Though 
Nebraska's library services reached only about 62 per cent of its 
people, the state stood a little ahead of the adjoining states of 
Kansas and Iowa, and far ahead of North and South Dakota. 
California, on the other hand, was weE in the lead among all the 
states west of the Mississippi, only a fraction of one per cent of 
its people being beyond the reach of Its library services, Utah, 
however, had libraries for 95 per cent of those who lived there 
though adjoining Idaho, where conditions were not greatly dif- 
ferent and the population was not so very greatly less, had pro- 
vided library service for only half its people. 

Differences such as these among states that otherwise differed 
comparatively little can only be explained by the attitude of the 
people themselves. Where communities showed the necessary in- 
terest, library services were, for the most part, good. Where litde 
interest had developed, that kck of concern usually left its mark 
even on such services as were avaikble. And this was especially 
true insofar as library expenditures were concerned expenditures 
that ranged from a high of $2.10 per capita in Massachusetts to 
a low of 19 cents per capita in West Virginia where such public 
library service as existed was available to only 43% per cent of 
the state's two million inhabitants. 

These were conditions that prevailed in 1953, three years be- 
fore the Library Services Act was passed, and though moderate 
improvements were made in those three years, and very much 
greater ones followed in the next four, such changes as took place 
were anything but even. All the states were entirely conscious of 
their library needs and most eagerly looked forward to taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by the new legislation. For 
various reasons, however, some were unable immediately to be- 
gin their co-operation, and almost a year after the Act had be- 
come law fourteen states and territories had still not submitted 
the required plans for the improvement and extension of their 
library services in rural areas, and only 35 state plans had so far 
been actually approved. More than a quarter of all the states and 
territories, in other words, had failed, after ten years of almost 
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constant exposition and discussion by the American Library As- 
sociation and after one year during wMch the new law had 
actually been on the statute books, to make the first move to take 
advantage of the opportunity it offered. 

"The Library Service Bill/' President Eisenhower had said on 
June 19, 1956, "which I have today signed into law, represents 
an effort to stimulate the states and local communities to increase 
library services available to rural Americans. It shows promise of 
leading to significant enrichment of the lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans which, I am confident, will be continued by the States when 
this limited federal program comes to an end." 

The truth of that statement was soon impressively demon- 
strated throughout most of the country, but, the President's op- 
timism notwithstanding, a few states made less progress than 
might have been expected. One, in fact Indiana failed, appar- 
ently because of a misunderstanding on the part of the governor, 
to take advantage of the opportunities offered by the Act even 
after the passage of four years. 

The mere signing of the Act by the President, of course, 
was not enough to make it possible for the new legislation in- 
stantly to become effective. Though, by comparison with certain 
other acts of Congress, this one was anything but complex, cer- 
tain interpretations and regulations had nevertheless to be com- 
piled and published before either the federal agencies involved or 
the states themselves could feel confident and at ease in interpret- 
ing the Act or applying its various provisions. On that account, 
one of the very earliest moves of the newly enlarged Library 
Services Branch was to ask the Commissioner of Education to 
obtain from the Office of the General Counsel of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare such regulations as the proper 
interpretation and administration of the Act would require. Nor 
was this a simple task. So difficult was it, in fact, that it was not 
until December 6, 1956, nearly six months after the Act had 
been signed by the President, that finally approved copies of the 
regulations could actually be distributed. Despite this delay, how- 
ever, the Library Services Branch was able to announce only six 
weeks later that "to date, 21 state plans have been received and 
several are ready for approval" By coincidence, too, it was in 
this same communicationa memorandum that was sent by the 
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Branch to the directors of the various state library agencies 
that an announcement was also made that John G. Loreoz, the 
newly appointed assistant director of the Branch, had arrived in 
Washington for permanent duty. The preliminary period, in other 
words, was over and, after having straggled for more than a dec- 
ade to attain one of its great ambitions, the American Library As- 
sociation could now look forward to seeing one of its most im- 
portant purposes carried out. 

After so much delay, a period of exceptional activity not un- 
naturally followed. Within two months of the time the regula- 
tions governing the interpretation of the law had been mailed to 
the various state library agencies, state plans had been received 
from twenty-five states. Furthermore, twelve of these plans had 
"been, approved and federal payments based on approved state 
plans were sent to the first states that were to receive them Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. 

At a midwinter conference arranged by the A.L.A., 20 states 
and 31 representatives of state agencies and associations had taken 
part in what was not inappropriately called a "Clinic on State 
Plans." Staff members of the Library Services Branch also re- 
ported at a general membership meeting of the A.L.A. and took 
part, as well, in several meetings of the Association's Co-ordinating 
Committee on the Library Services Act. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that by March i, plans had been received from 34 states and 
territories and that payments had actually been approved for 14 
of these. Furthermore, these activities were being widely reported 
in the daily papers, and articles about needs and developments in 
the library field were also appearing frequently in national maga- 
zines. 

Because the Library Services Act left so much to the discre- 
tion of the states, the plans that were submitted were more or 
less dissimilar. In some instances plans were evolved with the 
primary idea of helping state library agencies bring new or better 
library services to rural areas. Other plans called for temporary 
library service demonstrations with the idea of encouraging com- 
munities or counties or even larger regions to establish library 
services of their own. Still other plans called for the establishment 
of state-operated library branches in areas that could use such 
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services but could not, for one reason or another, establish such 
services of their own. Very widely, too, plans were offered that 
included the creation of larger and more economical rural library 
administration units, the establishment or expansion of bookmobile 
services, and the development of central purchasing and process- 
ing services with the idea of conserving the funds of small and 
especially rural libraries. 

Before the end of March 1957, some 37 state plans had been 
submitted for approval and from these it was apparent that major 
fell into five categories added professional personnel, au- 
tomotive equipment, books and materials, recommended library 
systems, and "in-service" training pkns. Everywhere there were 
shortages of adequately trained people, and inquiries reached the 
Library Services Branch listing needs for employees that ranged 
all the way from directors and assistant directors in the field of 
library extension through regional, area, and bookmobile librar- 
ians to cataloguers, consultants, assistants, and others not specified. 

From the beginning it was perfectly clear that a major problem 
confronting all of the states that were operating under the terms 
of the Library Services Act would be the extended periods of 
time that would be required in carrying out the plans that were 
offered. New staffs had to be appointed and trained. Large num- 
bers of books, much new equipment, and quantities of supplies 
had to be acquired, and made ready for use. Furthermore, before 
these step could be taken, preliminary studies of many Mnds 
had to be completed. Surveys of one kind or another had to be 
made in many different areas. Endless details had to be arranged 
in connection with each of the many projects that were under 
consideration. Became of the nation-wide shortage of experienced 
directors, librarians, consultants, and others, almost every state 
library agency was forced to operate, at least for a time, with too 
few employees and, as a result, under excessive pressure. 

Under the leadership of the American Library Association, li- 
brary standards had long been growing better and now, with 
state library agencies throughout the country looking to the Li- 
brary Services Branch for help and direction, the quality of li- 
brary service began to show additional improvement. For some 
time, of course, many projects that were in their early stages were 
full of weaknesses and inadequacies. For the most part, however, 
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these shortcomings were known for what they were and, little by 
little, they were corrected. 

Independent though most of the local libraries were, they were 
influenced by the Library Services Act to look to their state 
library agencies for direction. The state agencies, too, though 
they also retained their independence, were required to report to 
the Library Services Branch in Washington. Here, therefore, a 
process developed which, originating in the American Library 
Association and carried on largely by way of nothing more than 
mere correspondence and indirection, somewhat naturally tended 
to establish methods and standards that extended even beyond the 
areas that were covered by the written regulations. Less by design 
than because of the natural tendencies of those who were engaged 
in all this library work, a kind of unity began to arise a unity of 
method and a state of mind which, though they rarely stood in the 
way of those who held strongly to their own individual ideas, 
nevertheless played a part in the widespread acceptance of a kind 
of national but unofficial point of view so far as library work is 
concerned. 

"We checked our library's service, materials, personnel, physi- 
cal facilities, etc., with national public [library] standards," the 
Middle Georgia Regional Library explained, "and were pleased 
with the progress we are making." 

Co-operative projects began to be tried out wherever th.y 
seemed to off er any promise. Contractual arrangements came into 
existence arrangements that sometimes were merely between 
one library and another, but often were between local libraries 
and state library agencies. Libraries in cities as large as Mil- 
waukee began to work out plans by way of which they could 
collaborate with state library agencies in extending their services 
to nearby rural communities. 

Where, formerly, many state governments had played little 
or no part in the development of public libraries, now their eyes 
were opened to the importance of such projects. "One of the 
greatest values of the state-federal project," said a Connecticut 
report, "has been to focus attention on the need for public library 
development. The State Department of Education board, staff, 
and officials were made aware of these needs because a specific 
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plan was being presented for adoption a plan that was national 
In interest and scope." 

In order to meet the requirements laid down by the Library 
Services Act, some created library agencies that were en- 

tirely new. Arizona, for example, voted funds with which to 
the creation of a state library extension program. Utah au- 
thorized the creation of its first state library agency and appro- 
priated the funds that were required for its support. And when, 
early in 1957, Oregon and Minnesota each approved a new state 
aid for public library development, they increased the total 
number of slates that had taken such action to 22. And, in addi- 
tion, everyone who is acquainted with what has been accom- 
plished under the Library Services Act, is conscious of the fact 
that in carrying out the development and administration of state 
plans, the state library extension agencies have contributed a large 
share of the necessary leadership. In fact, within three years of 
the time the Library Services Act was adopted, not less than 
fifteen states, in broadening the influence of their extension agen- 
cies, either strengthened or actually established regional branches 
or comparable offices so as to bring advisory and other state li- 
brary services into closer contact with areas requiring help. 

The Library Services Act had hardly more than gotten under 
way when states here and there began to see that surveys of 
library needs were important if those needs were properly to be 
met. In Kentucky the Legislative Reference Commission under- 
took a state-wide survey. In lightly populated Nevada a careful 
survey was followed by a recommendation that urged the estab- 
lishment of regional library centers from each of which books 
would be distributed by bookmobiles. In Pennsylvania, a survey 
was made of existing library services and, with this as a basis, 
recommendations were made for a development program based 
on state legislation and financial support. 

Among the very earliest state plans to be submitted for ap- 
proval, the idea of developing county and regional library sys- 
tems was prominent. Some states, of course, had already taken 
steps in this direction, but under the impetus of the Library 
Services Act, the idea grew, and within three years more than six 
hundred towns in New England and more than four hundred 
counties elsewhere in the nation, had entered into county and 
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regional demonstration projects. In many cases these county or 
regional systems have greatly improved such library service as 
existed in their areas before the change, and because of them, 
library services have also been provided for many people who 
formerly had none. Branch libraries or stations for book deposit 
and collection are widely used by many of these systems. This is 
also true of bookmobiles which are growing constantly in popu- 
larity and importance and have long since proved their useful- 
ness in the distribution of books in remote and lightly populated 
areas. Started, for the most part, as demonstrations, these county 
and regional library systems have usually proved popular from 
the first and, once the demonstrations have been completed, most 
of them have been continued with local funds. 

Unfortunately, there has long been a marked shortage of 
trained library personnel and though attempts have been made to 
attract new people to the field, the results have been disappoint- 
ing. Within three years of the time the Library Services Act 
went into effect about two hundred and fifty new library posi- 
tions were filled but vacancies for which trained employees could 
not be found still existed almost everywhere. Most of the coun- 
try's 41 accredited library schools were able to compile lists of 
unfilled positions that far exceeded the number of their graduates 
and, as a result, a few states worked out plans for scholarships in 
the hope, thereby, of finding an answer to the problem. Such 
scholarships as exist, however, are discouragingly few and some 
that are offered are inadequately financed. Furthermore, up to 
January, 1960, only 57 such scholarships had been granted and, 
in view of the great demand, that number was obviously no more, 
in terms of total need, than a drop in the bucket. 

Viewing the national library employment situation as a whole, 
there can be no doubt that its most discouraging aspect is its in- 
abilityso far, at any rateto attract alert young people in suffi- 
cient numbers. This is largely due to the fact that practically all 
employees in libraries are underpaid, but it is also true that the 
rules adopted by the A.L.A.'s Committee on Accreditation (for- 
merly the Board of Education for Librarianship) as well as many 
Civil Service regulations in such states as have adopted them for 
the control of library employees, have proved to be too heavy- 
handed and demanding. It seems highly improbable that adequate 
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numbers of interested and competent young people will be at- 
tracted to library work until library pay is made more adequate, 
until educational requirements EO longer exceed those that are re- 
quired for young people who plan to enter teaching, and until 
opportunities for advancement are gready liberalized and im- 
proved. It is hard to see why the A.L.A.'s Committee on Ac- 
creditation should insist that adequate educational preparation for 
a professional career as a librarian should necessitate graduation 
from college plus at least one postgraduate year in one of the 
country's 41 accredited library schools when the nation's greatest 
manufacturing corporations, looking for college graduates who 
are needed in their experimental laboratories and elsewhere, ea- 
gerly accept young engineers, for example, whose college courses 
have been completed in four years, and accept them, too, at sala- 
ries to which no graduate of any library school can even dream of 
looking forward for many years. 

In other words, unfortunate though the libraries of the country 
are in attracting the dedicated people they need if their purposes 
are to be adequately attained, the fault is at least partially due, 
not only to their inadequate payrolls, but also to the widespread 
acceptance of excessive requirements and ill-advised rules and 
regulations* 

Despite the fact that a quarter of all the states and territories 
failed to take advantage of the Library Services Act during the 
early period of its active development, so many did so within the 
first 36 months that the total of state appropriations for public 
library services in rural areas increased very appreciably. Further- 
more, local appropriations for the same purposes increased almost 
as much and, during this period, more than five million books, in 
addition to other educational and informational materials, were 
added to what was already available for use in rural areas. At 
the same time, too, marked increases in the number of people 
using rural libraries were reported, some county and regional 
libraries showing increases of 40 per cent and more. 

Within six months of the time the first federal checks under 
the Library Services Act had been mailed, the program budgets 
of state and local funds for rural public library development in 
the first 36 states to submit their plans reached the gratifying 
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total of $5,664,000, thus as the Library Services Branch expressed 
it, "overmatching" the funds they were required to raise in order 
to obtain federal grants by almost three million dollars. In Oregon, 
the first state grant program for public libraries ever to be adopted 
by the legislature was established in 1957. In Idaho, twice as 
many books were purchased in the first two years under the 
Library Services Act as had been bought in the previous four- 
teen. In Minnesota, also, the Library Services Act promptly 
brought about the enactment of the state's first legislation for aid 
to public libraries, and within three years the state had provided 
library services for 68,000 rural residents who had never had 
such service before, and had greatly improved library services 
for 270,000 more. 

Though the effects of the Library Services Act continued to be 
uneven, and the shortage of trained personnel was troublesome 
everywhere, only a few states failed to react enthusiastically as a 
result of the new legislation. In fact, even before the first year 
had passed, library development was stimulated throughout most 
of the country. 

"It shows promise," as I have already quoted President Eisen- 
hower as saying when he signed the Act, "of leading to signifi- 
cant enrichment of the lives of millions." 

That was obvious even before the Act had actually begun to 
accomplish the purposes for which it was designed, and by the 
time its effect had actually begun to be apprent, the promise it 
had shown was already being surpassed by its actual accomplish- 
ments. 



CHAPTER 7 






It is impractical in this account to include more than a 
small part of the complicated story of library developments under 
the Library Services Act. Each state and territory has a story of 
its own, and some of these, adequately told, might readily be made 
to fill more pages than this book contains. In kter chapters, some 
of the major facts about developments in all the various states will 
appear. For the moment, however, it may be well to explain the 
reasons for the developments rather than the developments them- 
selves. 

Not so many years ago, no such thing existed as a "regional" 
library, and even yet the growing movement in this direction is 
comparatively new. Writing in 1953, Gretchen Knief Schenk, au- 
thor of County and Regional Library Development, pointed out 
that "the idea of utilizing large county and regional areas for li- 
brary service is finally receiving the spotlight of full professional 
recognition and the right to be heard." 1 At the time this state- 
ment was originally made some steps had been taken in this di- 
rection, but since then the pace had increased so rapidly that 
what was little more than a new and forward-looking idea a dec- 

1 County and Regional Library Development^ by Gretchen Knief Schenk. 
American Library Association, Chicago, 1954, p. i. 
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ade or two ago has since come to be a widely accepted standard. 
It is not that library service for greater areas is itself so very new. 
Melvil Dewey played a part in establishing small traveling li- 
braries within five or six years of the time he established the 
world's first library school, and by 1949, as the previous chapter 
has pointed out, 13 regional libraries were already in operation 
in Georgia alone. Somewhat earlier, too, Erie County, New York, 
which includes the city of Buffalo and then had a population of 
about 900,000, was served by a library system that cared for the 
needs of the whole area. And comparable developments had taken 
place elsewhere. 

The idea was a natural one, of course, and long before the 
library world had fully accepted it, consolidated schools had 
shown the way. It is obvious that the needs of school and library, 
related though they may be, are far from identical. Compulsory 
attendance laws are enough to bring every child even of extensive 
consolidated school districts to the classrooms that are provided, 
but compulsion plays no part in library attendance. Thus a re- 
gional library, located, for example, far out on the prairie as a 
regional school may be, would probably, in the absence of other 
developments, prove to be a failure. Even in compact communi- 
ties, public libraries that serve and are financially dependent upon 
limited numbers of people are rarely able to obtain the funds that 
are essential for adequate service. 

Time was when public libraries were little more than store- 
houses for such books as were collected by communities for the 
use of their citizens. Little was done at that stage of library devel- 
opment to acquaint the public with what libraries had to offer, 
and their activities were largely confined to their own four walls. 
Not infrequently, in fact, the lesser public libraries were somno- 
lescent places that were very little used despite the fact that every 
local resident knew of their existence. 

Fortunately such libraries are rarely to be found in these more 
active days. Library service, once a passive sort of thing, has 
changed for the better everywhere. Libraries and librarians make 
a point of actively participating in the affairs of their communi- 
ties and often, in collaboration with public-spirited organizations 
of other kinds, play influential parts in providing local leadership. 
This, in turn, has brought about a new attitude on the part of 
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those for whom library service is provided an understanding 
among the more intelligent, at least, that if the library is to pro- 
vide such service as the community should have, the community 
must provide the support that the library requires. 

When communities are small, however, support on a really 
adequate scale may very well be too much to expect, and this 
is doubly true if the community is also poor. The American 
Library Association long ago reached the conclusion that any 
state hoping to develop its library services could not be expected 
to meet the Association's minimum standard at a cost of less than 
$1.50 per capita, and the standard is now much higher. But it 
goes almost without saying that were all the states to establish 
their library budgets on any such basis, inequalities would soon 
come to be apparent anyway. Under such a rule, Rhode Island, 
for example, with a population of 850,000, would appropriate 
1,275,000 for such libraries as would be required in the state, 
which is only 37 miles wide by 48 miles long. Utah, on the other 
hand, with very nearly the same population, would appropriate 
almost exactly the same amount for library service in a region 
almost 80 times as extensive. Under such conditions it is obvious 
that such service as the libraries of the two states would be in a 
position to offer would differ somewhat widely. There is, how- 
ever, much more to the problem than that. Even within any given 
state conditions are certain to vary, and such places as meet the 
rural definition under the Library Services Act have need to diff er 
more or less widely if the planning is to be intelligent and ade- 
quate. 

Careful examination of library needs has long since demon- 
strated that, without outside help, a library system capable of pro- 
viding full-scale and really adequate library service is not easily to 
be developed in an area with a small population. While exceptions 
are to be found, it is widely accepted that if per capita costs are 
to approximate those the AX. A. has set for its minimum standard, 
the population of the region to be served should be at least 
moderately large. With a population of 100,000, let us say, good 
library service can be provided at a reasonable per capita cost 
whether the people involved constitute a compact city or a more 
lightly populated region that may cover several counties. 

In the nation's larger cities, as New York and a good many 
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others have long since demonstrated, increasing size in no way 
handicaps the adequately financed library system. Elsewhere, 
however, one or more counties may best make up the region to 
be served, though in very lightly populated regions such as exist 
in Alaska and some of the western states, state aid or other finan- 
cial support may be required. The larger the area, however, the 
more important it is that a truly representative library board be 
appointed in order that a unifying influence may be provided 
and maintained. As has already been pointed out, regional li- 
braries were in successful operation long before the adoption of 
the Library Services Act. By 1945 or a little later, for example, 
such libraries were supported by state and local taxes in North 
Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, and Missouri; somewhat comparable 
libraries were dependent entirely upon local taxes in Washington 
and Illinois; and in Tennessee, increasing numbers of regional 
libraries were state-supported institutions. 

Because counties throughout the United States are so highly 
variable, not only in population, area, and wealth but also in the 
efficiency of their local governments, laws have long ago been 
widely written in the various states permitting counties to join for 
purposes such as the establishment of joint public library service. 
As early as 1926 in California, for example, lightly populated 
Mariposa County, which includes a large part of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, made a contract for library service with more 
heavily populated Merced County, and other counties elsewhere 
in the state took similar steps. 

Little by little such developments as these broadened the ex- 
perience of librarians. By trial and error they learned of such 
weaknesses as were apparent when regional units were inade- 
quate, and of such advantages as resulted when more successful 
regional arrangements were made. The larger regional libraries, 
for example, almost always found it possible to hire more well- 
trained employees than the libraries of smaller and less populous 
regions could afford. This, in turn, resulted in more efficiency in 
management and operation. Larger book collections and better 
book selection naturally followed and, with much time-consuming 
work centralized, local librarians were in a position to give better 
service to the public. Furthermore, equipment was put to more 
effective use and it soon became clear that a large centralized 
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is able to provide for the purchase of more books and 
better books at greater discounts and with less duplication than 
can be purchased by several smaller budgets of the same total 
value. 

To experienced librarians these and other related facts have 
come to be almost axiomatic, but this was far less true when 
regional libraries were new and comparatively untried. It was on 
that account that library "demonstrations' 5 were first proposed in 
the early 1920$, the idea being that if a community were to be ex- 
posed for a reasonable length of time to really good library service 
those who had been benefited would thereafter feel lost without 
it. It was this idea that was tried out in Louisiana in 1926 when 
the Richland Parish Library Demonstration began. Set up for a 
year as the state's first demonstration library, this led ultimately 
not only to the permanent establishment of this particular in- 
stitution but also to a program of library development which 
stands high among the library accomplishments of the nation's 
fifty states. 

Time was when almost everyone's conception of a library 
was a kind of storehouse for books to which the would-be reader 
went when he was urged by some specific need, or when he had 
the time to spare and felt like doing so for pleasure or for profit. 
That concept, of course, still dominates the minds of large num- 
bers of people, but among those who are acquainted with the 
more forward looking libraries of today, a new concept has gone 
far toward replacing the old one> and libraries, instead of forever 
expecting the people to come to them, are more and more going 
to the people. Nowadays, too, they no longer deal exclusively 
with books. Books are there, of course, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, but so are newspapers and other periodicals, as well as books 
in Braille and other special equipment for the blind. Music, pic- 
tures, and lectures are to be found in increasing numbers of li- 
braries and most dramatically, perhaps, and certainly most ap- 
pealingly to millions of people in remote areas who rarely have 
a chance to visit a real library bookmobiles in ever greater num- 
bers are finding their way deeper and deeper into libraryless areas 
of the American countryside so that books books for everyone 
may more and more be put into hands that welcome them. 

The efficiently operated library of today is prepared to serve 
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Its community not only by making large nnmbers of well-selected 
books available, but also by providing audio-visual aids to learning 
and entertainment as well. And the library no longer thinks only 
of the individual library user. Chambers of Commerce, service 
clubs, and women's groups, as well as churches, schools, and local 
organizations of almost every other kind are turning more and 
more to libraries and librarians for help and for direction, 

Almost everywhere, libraries are emphasizing their ability and 
willingness to provide any prospective reader with whatever 
book he needs whether or not It is locally available. If the de- 
mand Is great enough, every progressive library Is eager to add 
books to meet the need, but not even the greatest of libraries can 
have everything. Nowadays, however, libraries are more and more 
emphasizing the fact that if they do not have the book you want, 
they will get It for youfrom some nearby library, perhaps, 
or from the state library itself. And, If necessary, most local li- 
braries are now in a position to ask the Library of Congress for 
some otherwise unobtainable book some reader needs, getting It 
for him at his request and returning it when he has finished with it 

Here, in other words, is a well-developed system that places 
almost every book that is known to the world today, at the po- 
tential disposal of millions of readers who, not so very many 
years ago, were beyond the reach of any books save those on local 
shelves. And, as the Library Services Act continues to broaden, 
other millions who previously have had few books of any kind 
and no library services at all, will themselves be in a position 
to turn to such vast storehouses of the printed word as -were ut- 
terly unavailable even to the captains and the kings of earlier 
times. 

As the experience of librarians has broadened, it has come to 
be more and more apparent that no completely independent li- 
brary Is capable of providing the highest type of library service. 
In fact, the more individualistic and independent the library in- 
sists on being the less adequate It becomes as far as the general 
public Is concerned. When Interdependence replaces independ- 
ence, however, even a small library immediately opens new op- 
portunities for service to its commnnity. Among other things it 
is no longer dependent merely upon the limited number of books 
that are to be found on its own shelves. Books from other li- 
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are also available, and with service so greatly broadened 
even the thoughtless are less inclined to argue that every library 
should be as self-contained as possible. 

Personal though much library service naturally is, a good deal 
needs to be done if libraries are to function properly is any- 
but personal The considerate and thoughtful librarian who 
a reader find what he wants is performing a truly personal 
service, but the equally busy library employees who catalogue the 
books and repair them, who keep the records and perform the 
many of which the reader rarely thinks, are not. For all the 
reader cares, cataloguing and repairing might be entirely mechani- 
calmight better be, in fact, If the work could be well done that 
way and time and money saved. It does not even matter, as far as 
the feelings of the average reader are concerned, whether the 
library actually owns the book he wants to read, or whether he 
has obtained it by way of some inter-library loan. Even to the 
librarian this matters greatly less than it did a generation ago. 
Then a library might very well measure its relative importance 
by the number of books its stacks contained, but now the number 
of books that are actually put in its readers' hands is widely 
known to be a better measure. 

No simple plan, whatever its merits, is ever likely to be evolved 
that will be equally effective over any area so great and so varied 
as the United States. Differences in population density and edu- 
cational levels would alone be enough to make such a thing un- 
likely, and when differences in economic development, tax struc- 
ture, and transportation are added, it becomes apparent that what 
might be most advantageous for one region is litde likely to be 
for others. Furthermore, libraries, by their very nature, can never 
be wholly mechanized, and library administrators, differing in 
energy and ability, are often enough personally able to modify 
almost any plan. 

From the point of view of the average library patron, and 
even, perhaps, from that of the average citizen, the best library 
service is that which most adequately meets the needs of the peo- 
ple who depend upon it. Only those who are more or less well 
trained in library work are apt to be interested in administrative 
methods, or technical ones, and even library budgets are apt to 
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attract little attention on the part of the man on the streets who 
usually aims his criticism, if he has any to offer, at taxes in 
general and not at the small proportion of the whole that either a 
state or a subdivision of it sets aside for library service. 

Under the Library Services Act, of course, federal funds 
though for a limited number of years only are also playing a 
part in library development, but here the average man is all too 
apt to accept such federal sums as reach his locality as a gift 
from good old Uncle Sam, and with that in mind he rarely takes 
exception to the idea. 

Beyond this point, such library developments as have proved to- 
be most satisfactory are apt to depend, at least to some degree, on 
some strong and centralized state library authority. Even before 
the Library Services Act was passed, this idea had already been 
very widely adopted, and the Act promptly influenced those 
states which had not taken such action to do so. With this as a 
basis, library development has widely tended to increase the num- 
ber of regional libraries and other consolidations. And, in turn, 
these have resulted in the creation of many new community 
libraries, library branches, library stations, and book deposits. 
Furthermore, there has also been a marked increase in the use of 
bookmobiles each of which is apt to cover several routes from 
one central library or branch. Commonly, too, each local library, 
having established its proper share of local reference material, 
finds it advantageous to turn to a kind of library pool for most 
of its other needs, in this way finding such additional books as 
are available for circulation among its clientele. In this way, the 
books that line the shelves not only of community libraries but 
even of smaller points of deposit such as stations and substations, 
are constantly subject to replacement, though any book that has 
been transferred elsewhere is usually available with very little 
delay, if the intercommunication system is good, when and wher- 
ever it is called for. 

Under such conditions, uniform registration cards that are good 
throughout the area are naturally essential, and borrowing privi- 
leges must similarly be uniform. Efficiency also dictates the es- 
tablishment of centralized processing, repairing, and "weeding." 
Catalogue cards, of course, have long since been sold at moderate 
cost to libraries everywhere by the Library of Congress, which 
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also co-operates as far as Inter-library loans and bibliographic 
services are concerned. It even administers all library service to 
the bind, state libraries working in collaboration with it, and it 
is worthy of note that such shipments, as they come and go, are 
carried post free by the IX S. Post Office Department. 

More and more, the county library idea which had its origin in 
1816 when Indiana adopted legislation legalizing such institutions, 
is giving way to larger regional libraries. Actually, old though 
the idea is, the first county library did not come into existence 
until 1898 in Washington County, Maryland where the book- 
wagon was ako introduced. The idea soon began to be adopted 
elsewhere and, having proved especially successful in California, 
county libraries increased in number in other states as well. As 
automobiles came to be more numerous, however, and especially 
as roads throughout the nation's rural regions were paved, county 
libraries began to give way to larger regional ones, and the trend, 
it would appear, is certain to continue. 

Because of great variations that were to be found among them, 
regional libraries have not progressed evenly. On occasion some 
have actuaEy failed and here and there an occasional county has 
been relieved to reassume its individual library responsibilities. 
In such instances, however, it has not been the idea that has failed. 
For the most part, failure has resulted from inadequate adminis- 
tration or some weakness in organization. Often, in fact, such 
weaknesses as have appeared have been more or less corrected 
merely by the creation of special library districts within the 
region, each such district being empowered to provide its share of 
library service, and also to raise at least some portion of its own 
revenue. 

Such a library district, of course, can only be created by vote 
of the people, but once it is created, it is usually beyond the 
control of the county. Within such limits as have been established 
by law, it may even prepare its own budget which is then sub- 
mitted to the county which usually has no authority to change it. 
This independence is often influenced, however, by the fact that 
the appointment of the district board is either in the hands of or is 
importantly influenced by county officials. 

When regional libraries are to be established, such counties as 
are involved each usually appoint an agreed upon number of 
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county residents to the regional board. Here and there this is 
not required by state law, but wherever that is the case it still 
is advantageous to have competent and interested local residents 
act as advisers. 

Though regional libraries had come into existence and proved 
their worth before the Library Services Act became a reality, 
they have steadily grown more numerous since the Act was 
passed. By 1958, in fact, 33 states of the 50 that submitted plans 
had made provisions for them. Eighteen of these also permitted 
the establishment of county library systems, eight others had pro- 
vided for county libraries but not for regional ones, and only 
five states failed to refer to either idea in the library plans they 
submitted. 

It must be borne in mind, of course, that regional libraries, by 
their very nature, are library systems. Beyond that point, how- 
ever, they take many different forms. This is largely due to such 
legislation as has been adapted for their organization and control 
in the various states as well as to ideas for library development 
that have evolved locaEy. Originally libraries seem to have de- 
veloped with little thought for the regions in which they were 
located. Ultimately, however, town and city libraries came into 
existence and, here and there, township and even school district 
libraries began to appear. The next step beyond this point natu- 
rally led to the establishment of county libraries and then, after 
various contractual arrangements had been tried, to multi-county 
regional libraries such as have made so much progress in recent 
years. 

When new regional library plans are advanced it is not uncom- 
mon for opposition to arise among those who have played a part 
in the establishment or operation of such municipal libraries as 
may be affected. It is not unusual for such people to imagine 
that the new plan calls not only for the creation of a new and 
larger library entity but also for the reduction or elimination of 
such libraries as already exist. Properly operated, of course, re- 
gional libraries are all but certain to strengthen and increase the 
usefulness of such local libraries as are affected even of long- 
established libraries with many loyal friends in the communities 
they serve. And, with broader opportunities for service, as well as 
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with the more efficient and more economical methods that re- 
gional administration make possible, the integration of smaller 
units Into the larger one is all but certain to benefit not only 
those portions of the region that formerly had Inadequate library 
service or none at all, but also even such local and formerly in- 
dependent libraries as had previously served their localities well. 
Adequate library service in rural areas, and especially In lightly 
populated ones where even towns and villages are small, has long 
been known to be all but Impo^ible except as federation in some 
form Is Introduced. Here and there, as has been done in California, 
a county that has neither the population nor the wealth to enable 
it to establish good library service of Its own, can obtain assistance 
for supplemental or improved library service by contractual 
agreement and co-operation with some adjacent county. Else- 
where, a city library may be prevailed upon to broaden its area 
of service so as to include not only its suburbs but also even 
certain rural regions farther out. Now and again a county can 
efficiently provide such library service as its people need. In gen- 
eral, however, with cities forming an exception on one side and 
large but very lightly populated states forming one on the other, 
regional libraries designed to serve the people of several counties, 
seem best designed for the task of providing library services for 
the nation's rural areas. This, at any rate, is the outstanding de- 
velopment in this field as these lines are written, and little, at the 
moment, suggests that the trend in this direction will not con- 
tinue* 



CHAPTER 3 



Developments from 
to Maryland 



Though progress is being made almost everywhere among 
the libraries of the country, it is all but impossible to present a 
single picture of the whole. In a way, libraries are as individual 
as the books that line their shelves, and though the Library Serv- 
ices Act has brought its influence to bear upon the various states 
and territories, they differ from one another fully as much as their 
individual libraries so often do. 

In every state Indiana alone excepted as well as Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, library services have been 
improved to a greater or lesser extent as a result of the Library 
Services Act, especially in such towns and rural areas as the Act 
was designed to benefit. Even in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
where the "rural areas" bear little enough resemblance to those of 
the South and West, libraries and library services promptly began 
to feel the new impetus that was provided by the new legislation. 

In both these states, where library services had long been 
provided for "everyone," it was anything but difficult to figure 
out new plans that would provide, as Rhode Island phrased it in 
the plan it offered, for "better library service for rural areas with- 
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out such service or with Inadequate service/ 5 A part of the Rhode 
Island plan and the same is true in other states has been the 
stimulation of ^intellectual and financial support of the com- 
munities the public libraries exist to serve." To do this, the state 
plan hoped to "waken in people the realization of the value of 
public libraries in their Eves and work n and to "encourage local 
initiative and wide citizen participation in library development." 
Furthermore, the plan looked forward to the time when the re- 
sources and services of the state's large city libraries could be 
extended to its rural areas. 

Plans were also made for the widespread allotment to rural 
libraries of grants for books, for a centralized processing unit for 
ordering, cataloguing, and processing books, and for establishing 
bookmobile service so that rural areas might be more adequately 
served. 

By the end of 1958, the Rhode Island plan was well under way. 
In January 1959, Elizabeth G. Myer, supervisor of the state's 
newly established Public Library Services in Rural Areas, was in 
a position to say that "reading is booming, and I mean good read- 
ing." And before that year was out library services for about 20 
per cent of the people of the state had been extended or improved. 
Furthermore, the supervisor was also able to say that "we have 
found a regular network of well wishers among rural readers in 
Rhode Island, and they respond readily to pass information as to 
service and timetable along to their neighbors." 

In Massachusetts, similarly, the plan adopted under the Li- 
brary Services Act called for strengthening the "division of li- 
brary extension to help reduce inequalities in rural community 
library service" and for extending the "rich resources of ade- 
quately supported libraries in large communities to nearby rural 
communities." 

To accomplish this the Massachusetts Division of Library Ex- 
tension established additional state regional library centers or 
branch offices to serve rural communities not being served by 
the three centers already in existence. Furthermore, it expanded 
the existing regional library centers, and not only initiated, but 
also stimulated contacts and contracts with city libraries. 

One of the first developments under the Library Services Act 
was a plan that established bookmobile service for 29 rural com- 
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munities, and as the new plans began to take effect, numbers 
of small libraries that had long since established narrow and 
jealously guarded little places of their own in some of the staters 
old and somewhat changeless communities, began to see that 
really successful library work, after all, is far less competitive than 
co-operative, and that whatever a given library's background and 
local interests might be, its future, in all likelihood, would be 
greatly better if new and progressive ideas were to repkce some 
of the old and outworn ones. 

Massachusetts, being an integral part of New England, has its 
full share of citizens who are "sot? ' in their ways. This is also 
true of an occasional community, and it seems to be doubly true 
of certain long-established local libraries that have tended to look 
back to the days of their founding rather than forward to better 
service and broader usefulness. Largely, no doubt, because of 
tendencies such as this, an early questionnaire that was sent out 
in reference to the proposed new "Regional Library Service for 
Cape Cod and the Islands" brought in a most discouraging re- 
sponse. 

Of 45 libraries that were polled, only 25 made any reply at all 
and, of these, 18 opposed and only seven favored the proposed 
plan. Furthermore, the reasons for this widespread opposition 
were themselves discouraging. 

One library, which was reasonably typical, listed its objections 
as follows: 

"i. The present service from the Massachusetts Library Ex- 
tension (etc.) gives us everything we can use from the proposed 
plan and it is faster. 

"2. Object to the introduction of additional Government Agen- 
cies in our aff airs. 

"3. Our library facilities are more than adequate." 

And when this library was asked if its board needed addi- 
tional information before reaching a decision, its answer was very 
definitely "No!" 

Despite this kind of opposition, however, the Massachusetts 
Division of Library Extension made remarkable headway. For 
example, within three years of the time the state plan was ap- 
proved by the Library Services Branch in Washington, 89 per 
cent of all the local libraries in the state's North Reading Regional 
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Center were operating with increased budgets; 96 per cent of 
them had increased staff salary budgets; 82 per cent had increased 
their expenditures for books; and half of them had increased their 
hours of opening* Furthermore, while the total public library 
circulation for the area had been 483,559 in the year before the 
North Reading Regional Center was opened, it rose to 828,605 
in 1958. 

It is generally understood among the library consultants who 
serve in Massachusetts under Genevieve Galick, director of the 
state's Division of Library Extension, that, as one of them has 
said, the Bay State *% sometimes inclined to carry the New Eng- 
land attitude a little farther than do our five neighbor states." On 
that account, this explanation has it, "the reception of the im- 
proved library service which the Library Services Act has made 
possible, has been tempered by certain facts." 

One of these facts, it would appear, is that public library service 
is widely said to have originated in Massachusetts, and some of 
the state's good citizens are so impressed with this that they are 
little inclined to accept any ideas for change. Furthermore, more 
than a few of them are apt to see clear signs of "creeping social- 
ism" whenever state or federal plans for local improvements are 
suggested. It is true that only a minority of the state's librarians 
and trustees still hold these views, and the greater portion of the 
state is unaffected by them. On die other hand, there are a few 
small communities in each of which, during the last three quar- 
ters of a century or so, a number of semi-independent public 
libraries seven in one town 1 have been founded. Usually built 
and, in part, supported by private funds, these institutions each 
receive a scanty share of the towns' small appropriations for such 
services, but despite their limited budgets they are sometimes 
stubbornly jealous of their independence and individuality. Fur- 
thermore, being individualistic above all else, they are very little 
interested in uniting or, in the more extreme cases, even in col- 
laborating, with each other. 

In the long run, of course, these small, long-established, and 
individualistic institutions are certain to feel the effects of evolu- 
tion as the nation's standards of library service continue to im- 

iThe New England "town" is more or less equivalent to ''township" 
elsewhere. 
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prove. It would be unfortunate, however, if every such reminder 
of the past were to be eliminated. More than most regions in 
America, New England has always had a clear-cut character of 
Its own, and even at the expense of flawlessly perfect efficiency, 
it would be well if, along with books about the past, at least 
some of its libraries were to continue to retain a modicum of old 
and undiluted New England flavor. 

It might be added, however, that Massachusetts or even New 
England as a whole is in little danger of losing its individuality 
or independence of spirit. One Massachusetts town, for example, 
asked that an objective evaluation of its library be made by a 
library consultant from the state's Division of Library Extension. 
In due time the study was made, the evaluation was prepared, 
and, to the pleasure of the consultant, was printed, in tto~ 
or so it appeared in the town's Report. A careful reading proved, 
however, that in this presentation, every observation which indi- 
cated any weakness or need for improvement had been deleted, 
and, such local citizens as took the time to read it must surely 
have gained the impression that, from the consultant's point of 
view as well as from that of the self-satisfied local authorities, 
the library was perfect. 

Those who are little acquainted with Massachusetts will no 
doubt be surprised to learn that about three-quarters of all the 
state's communities are "rural" as that term is interpreted for the 
purposes of the Library Services Act. And, too, the state's high 
per capita average of expenditure for public library support is 
apt to be misleading. The generous budgets of a few "rich" 
libraries greatly increase the average for the state, but the fact is 
that, as the Library Services Act was getting under way, more 
than half of all the Bay State's libraries were being supported by 
funds that were below the minimum that had already been sug- 
gested by the A.L.A. 

So even Massachusetts, despite its long and enviable record of 
library development, has found the Library Services Act to be, 
in many ways, invaluable. Perhaps the most important single 
achievement under the Act, has been the establishment, in the 
northeastern corner of the state, of the fourth Regional Library 
Center. Originally supported entirely by money provided under 
the Library Services Act, it provides bookmobile service to the 
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many small towns of the area. But this does not stand alone* In 
the state's other Regional Library Centers, the Library Services 
Act has also played a highly constructive part. For example, by 
the end of 1959, 178 of the 263 rural communities had received 
increased appropriations; 103 had been able to increase salaries; 
43 had extended their hours of opening. Furthermore, circulation 
in rural areas had increased about 13 per cent, and the income of 
libraries in rural areas had increased from $1.74 to $1.86 per 
capita for die population served. 

From tbis it can be seen that in "highly industrialized" New 
England, where, even before the passage of the Library Services 
Act, library services supposedly reached everyone, really conse- 
quential gains were made in the years immediately following the 
passage of the Act. And more, it is fair to say, are clearly in 
prospect as a result of the extension of the Act in 1960. 

Connecticut, meanwhile, had been just as prompt as Massachu- 
setts to take advantage of the opportunity offered by the Library 
Services Act. Already well supplied with public libraries which 
provided at least some degree of service, according to a report 
published by the American Library Association in 1954, for all 
but 24 per cent of its population, the state also had, even before 
the library Services Act was passed, the results of several studies 
that had been made of its libraries studies such as "The Parr 
Report" of 1954, "The Richardson Report" of 1950, and "The 
Connecticut Library Survey" of 1948. 

It was largely on these that Connecticut based the plan that was 
submitted to the Library Services Branch in Washington, and in 
it the major aims that were outlined were, first, to strengthen the 
Connecticut Bureau of Library Services and, second, to develop 
co-operative projects and larger areas of service. And the plan had 
been prepared and submitted so promptly that Connecticut was 
one of the first six states to which federal payments under the 
newly effective Act were made. 

The program for the first half of 1957 aimed at increasing 
the staff of the Bureau of Library Services; at establishing a 
method of centralized processing as well as a central book collec- 
tion; at purchasing new library equipment; and at providing 
space for housing the new book collection and processing unit. 
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Furthermore, plans were begun for a bookmobile project that was 
to operate In the area of Norwich. 

By the end of 1959 these and other aims had been largely 
attained. The Bureau of Library Services had enlarged its staff 
as well as its book resources, and its consultant services had also 
been expanded. In 1959 alone, surveys were made of 67 public 
libraries. Workshops have been held on the state plan, as well as 
on cataloguing and public relations. The Bureau's central book 
collection has been greatly enlarged, in part by the addition to 
it of the Traveling Library collection. 

Though some services have been moderately abridged because 
of changes that were made in the staff, and the 1960 appropria- 
tion was about the same as that for 1959, the state appropriated 
$100,000 for grants to pubic libraries and $25,000 was also ap- 
propriated for the purchase of books for public schools lacking 
centralized libraries. In addition to this, town appropriations have 
tended to increase, and new buildings or improved quarters have 
been provided for many libraries. 

In a state only about 60 miles by 90 in size, but with a rapidly 
growing population that had reached 2,500,000 by 1960, such 
library problems as still await solution differ widely from those of 
most other states. But Connecticut has for many years been con- 
scious of the importance of libraries and, even before the Library 
Services Act was passed, had provided excellent service for all 
but a very small fraction of its people. Its primary problem, there- 
fore, has been not so much to provide new services as to improve 
and broaden such services as were already in existence. In matters 
of this kind, of course, there is always more to do. By the end 
of 1959, however, improved or extended services had been pro- 
vided for more than 20 per cent of the people of the entire state, 
and with the added spur that came with the extension of the 
Library Services Act, this development is certain to continue. 
It is reasonably obvious, therefore, that Connecticut, as far as the 
state's public library services are concerned, will continue to oc- 
cupy a position close to the top among her sister states. 

Though Massachusetts and Connecticut were prompt to take 
advantage of the Library Services Act, each of them submitting 
the required state plan early in 1957, the neighboring state of 
Maine took no action until a litde later. When its plan was sub- 
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mittcd, however, it was approved by the Library Services Branch 
and was included with 50 other state plans for fiscal 1958. 

Of the 491 municipalities in Maine, 246 had no public libraries. 
And, because the population of almost all of these was small, 
It seemed likely that most of them would never be able to de- 
velop library service of any consequence without outside help. 
Even among such libraries as were in operation some were ob- 
viously inadequate and recommendations that were based on a 
mail survey in 1956 suggested that in extending public library 
service to the state's rural areas, the state library's lending and 
advisory services should first be expanded. In addition to this, 
the plan that was adopted provided for increased co-operation 
between the many small libraries of the state; for a considerable 
extension of bookmobile service; and for an active campaign 
aimed at acquainting the residents of rural areas with such library 
resources as were available for their use, as well as with the value 
to them of better library service. 

Because the book collection of the Maine State Library was 
limited, plans were immediately made for the addition of good 
adult fiction, carefully chosen juvenile books, and other volumes, 
and these were made available, by mail and without charges 
even for postage, to everyone in the state. Furthermore, in order 
to expedite its services, the State Library opened three branch 
offices in the central, the northeastern, and the northern parts of 
the state where libraries were fewest and library services were 
least developed. 

With fully two thirds of its people without library service of 
any kind in 1957, and with many more whose libraries were in- 
adequate, the task that confronted the state was really difficult. 
This was largely due to the fact that Maine covers approximately 
half of all New England but contains only about one tenth of 
New England's population. 

Despite the difficulties, however, progress was soon evident, 
and before the end of 1959 some 68 Maine towns, with a total 
population of about 41,000, that had formerly been without li- 
brary service of any kind were being served, and three book- 
mobiles were in operation in Aroostook, Washington, and Penob- 
scot Counties. Furthermore, Maine also arranged to play a part 
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in the North Country Libraries Film Service, which is a co- 
operative venture of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

Much still remains to be done in Maine, but the extension of the 
Library Services Act is certain to play a helpful part, and library 
services for the whole of the state of Maine seems likely to 
develop in the years ahead. 

Even before the Library Services Act went into operation, 
New Hampshire, like neighboring Massachusetts, had given much 
attention to its libraries, and a 1954 report of the American Li- 
brary Association credited the state with having provided library 
services even at that time to all but six tenths of one per cent of 
its people. Furthermore, at the time this report was prepared, 
the state's per capita expenditures for libraries was surpassed only 
by the states of Massachusetts, Ohio, New York, California, Con- 
necticut, and Washington. 

As was the case in other states where the library record was 
good, New Hampshire, under the provision of the new legislation, 
promptly prepared its plan for submission to the Library Services 
Branch, and went to work early in 1957 to strengthen and expand 
both the resources and the services of its library system. Con- 
ferences were held. Workshops were established. Poor new book- 
mobiles were purchased to replace two old, outmoded ones. The 
book stock of the New Hampshire State Library was increased, 
and a professionally directed public relations campaign aimed at 
stimulating public interest in libraries. 

As a result, the library services of some 228 of the state's 
towns had been improved or extended by the end of 1959, four 
bookmobiles had been purchased and put to work, and very 
nearly half of all the people of the state had benefited as a result 
of this program. A large proportion of the libraries of the state 
143 of 205 that replied to a questionnaire were operating with 
increased budgets; with Maine and Vermont, the state was being 
served by the North Country Libraries Film Service; book- 
mobiles regularly visit almost all of the 228 libraries in com- 
munities of less than 10,000, and late in 1959, only one community 
in the state of more than 300 population was without bookmobile 
service. 

New Hampshire's library services which were already good, 
have been measurably improved, and the state's Library Ex- 
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tension Division is certain to continue these constructive devel- 
opments. 

In Vermont, where libraries were already in a position to 
serve about 95 per cent of the people of the state, the plan that 
was offered under the Library Services Act, Hke that of New 
Hampshire, was set in morion early in 1957. I^g 6 new book- 
mobiles replaced the smaller ones that had been operating from 
Rutland and St. Albans, Plans for the federation of groups of 
libraries were drawn up so that co-operative purchasing and 
processing could be introduced. Special programs for adults, 
young people, and children were inaugurated, and a publicity 
and public relations campaign was adopted so as to stimulate 
public interest in libraries and aid in the improvement of local 
service. 

The library situation in Vermont did not differ greatly from 
that in New Hampshire, and since the passage of die Library 
Services Act developments in the two states have been somewhat 
similar. Vermont, under the direction of die state's Free Public 
Library Commission, is carrying out an effective program of im- 
provement, and by the end of 1959 more than 80 per cent of all 
the people of the state had benefited. 

The staff of the Library Commission has been enlarged; its 
book resources have been increased; nearly $80,000 had been 
spent by mid-1959 for books to be used in rural areas; five large 
new bookmobiles were purchased; workshops are repeatedly 
held, covering such subjects as in-service training in book selec- 
tion, reference service, story telling, cataloguing, classification, 
and book repair. 

Here again, as in New Hampshire, library services have been 
extended and improved from one end of the state to the other, 
and under the extended Library Services Act, this improvement 
seems certain to continue. 

In contrast with the moderate library problems that confronted 
the adjoining states of Connecticut and Vermont, those that 
confronted the Library Extension Division of the much more 
populous state of New York were naturally more extensive. 
Following the implementation of the first federal legislation in 
this field, however, Irving A. Verschoor, director of the Division, 
has been quoted as saying that "the Library Services Act is 
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enabling us to open new chapters in the history of library ex- 
tension work in New York State." 

The plan that was offered by the state and approved by the 
Library Services Branch called, first, for the extension and im- 
provement of library service to all residents of the state. And it 
especially called for co-operation and co-ordination in the broader 
development of public library services in rural areas. The for- 
mation of county and regional library services was urged, co- 
operative developments were recommended, and local initiative 
in the broader use of bookmobiles was encouraged. 

The program that was adopted for the state broadened con- 
siderably after it was initially proposed, and under the energetic 
direction of Irving Verschoor, the State Library Extension Di- 
vision expanded its activities dramatically in 1958. A demonstra- 
tion bookmobile operated in several carefully chosen rural arras. 
Selective collections of books were made available to such resi- 
dents of New York State as did not have reasonably convenient 
access to libraries. Rural areas were aided in improving and 
extending such library service as was available to them. En- 
couragement and assistance was offered in the establishment of 
county and multi-county library systems, and assistance and ad- 
vice was made available to local authorities in the organization 
and proper administration of libraries. 

Because of the marked shortage of trained library personnel, 
the state provided scholarship for a graduate year of study that 
would lead to a master's degree in library science, the recipients 
to agree to serve in rural areas in New York for at least two 
years thereafter. Workshops on basic library practice for rural 
librarians were offered by the Library Extension Division in 
connection with library schools, and scholarships were provided 
for various short courses offered by library schools for librarians 
already employed in New York State. 

In addition to all this, a general reference and book information 
service was developed by the State Library so that its books 
and reference services could be made available to libraries any- 
where in the state, and through them to groups and individuals. 
Furthermore, provision was made for persons in communities not 
served by local libraries to borrow such material directly from 
the State Library's General Reference Section, 
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Grants-in-aid were also offered in order to promote the organi- 
zation of county and multi-county systems, as well as for the 
improvement of individual library units not associated with larger 
systems. Grants of books, consultant help, and more besides were 
also made available to rural libraries that are prepared to play a 
part in certain co-operative projects. 

It is likely that in the whole of the United States few other 
state plans surpass in effectiveness the one adopted by the state 
of New York, and its usefulness has been greatly enhanced by 
the establishment of an intercommunication network that keeps 
local and regional libraries in immediate convenient contact by 
telephone and teletypewriter with the State Library and with 
each other. 

In the space available here it is impossible to refer to more 
than a fraction of the projects that have been or are being carried 
to completion in New York State under the direction of the 
Library Extension Division and with such assistance as is possible 
under the Library Services Act. A book might well be written 
as someday it no doubt will bemerely about the growth and 
development of the library services in the state since 1956. 

There still remains much work to be done, of course, for 
nearly 17,000,000 people now occupy the 48,000 square miles of 
territory covered by the state. Litde more than a third as large 
as Montana, but with 25 times as many people, New York has 
problems of its own. Some of these appear to grow even more 
rapidly than its population, but that is not true of the services its 
libraries are equipped to render. Even here much still remains to 
be done, of course, but progress has been made, and under the 
direction of the Library Extension Division and the impact of the 
Library Services Act, more is on the way. 

While every county in the state was provided with some 
degree of library services before the passage of the Library 
Services Act, and 90 per cent of the state's inhabitants were 
within more or less convenient reach of libraries that existed, 
much naturally needed to be done to raise the standards that 
predominated throughout the state's rural areas. But the plan 
that was adopted under the Act was so effective that by 1960, 
library services measurably extended or improved in 57 of the 
state's 62 counties, and about 3,000,000 of the state's inhabitants 
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had thereby been provided with better service than they had 
formerly enjoyed. 

The State's Traveling Libraries* Section has been completely 
revised. The staff of the Division of Library Extension has been 
enlarged. Many co-operative projects that were begun in 1958 
have been concluded and another series was started the follow- 
ing year. 

By July 1959, New York State had 15 library systems with 
271 member libraries which provided service for 31 of the state's 
62 counties, and the Division of Library Extension expects, by 
1965, to see all the counties of the state served by about 22 
such systems. 

In many ways, this is the outstanding state program in the 
United States and measured by the progress that has been and 
is being made, New York's position reflects great credit not 
only on the state's library authorities, but also on other state 
officials as well as on the people as a whole, 

Pennsylvania, unfortunately, was without a state librarian for 
several years before the passage of the Library Services Act, 
and on that account was none too well prepared to take ad- 
vantage of that legislation. In fact, it was one of the 13 states 
that failed to take advantage of the Act during the first year it 
was in effect, though when it later submitted its library plan for 
approval, the program It outlined gave evidence of having been 
prepared with more than usual thought and care. 

In a way, the handicap under which the state had labored in 
preparing its plan may have been something of a blessing in dis- 
guise. Because of the need for action, a survey of the state's 
library services was carried out and when the report that followed 
was called to the attention of Governor George M. Leader, he 
took a long step in solving the problem that had arisen by ap- 
pointing an effective Commission on Public Library Develop- 
ment. And this Commission, with the idea of advancing the 
proposals that had resulted from the survey, played its part in 
furthering the plan that was submitted for approval to the Library 
Services Branch. 

Under the direction of Ralph Blasingame, Jr., who, having 
served as Assistant State Librarian of California, was appointed 
State Librarian of Pennsylvania in 1957, the detailed state plan 
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that had been approved by the Library Services Branch, did 
not begin to be implemented until 1958. Its major purposes were 
to strengthen the collections of the State Library, as well as its 
advisory and consultative services, to increase its personnel, and 
to prepare a plan tinder which state-wide library services 
especially for the state's rural areas could be developed. 

Dekyed, as the state was, in preparing its plan of action, it 
was also somewhat dekyed in carrying it forward. Progress has 
been made, however, and more is clearly on the way, with 
Pennsylvania's local libraries, like many others elsewhere, tending 
to combine in regional systems because of the economy and 
efficiency that accompany the organization of such units. 

By early 1960 the State Library Extension Division had been 
considerably strengthened and its services had been greatiy ex- 
panded. A two-volume report, entitled Library Service in 
Pemtsylvmia, Present and Proposed^ was issued in December 
1958, and bills introduced in the state's General Assembly have 
been largely based on its recommendations. During 1958 and 
1959 some 59 grants to county libraries which met certain mini- 
mum standards were approved. Some 5000 adult nonfiction books 
were also purchased for the Bradford-Sullivan- Wyoming County 
Library to be wed on a long-term loan in order to demonstrate 
in a rural area the value of such a collection. 

Even before the passage of the Library Services Act, about 
88 per cent of the people of Pennsylvania were provided with 
library services, but under the pkn now in operation better 
services are being provided and more people are being reached. 
By mid- 1 959 improved and extended services had been provided 
for three of the state's 67 counties, but progress since then has 
been more rapid and library services throughout the state are 
apparently due to benefit before the expiration of the extended 
Library Services Act. 

Though New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland are closely re- 
kted geographically and economically, the three states reacted 
differently as far as the Library Services Act was concerned. 
New Jersey was one of the first 12 states to have its library 
plan approved by the Library Services Branch, and was actively 
engaged in furthering the idea very early in 1957. Maryland, on 
the other hand, took no part in the project until the following 
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year, and Delaware, which had already provided library service 
for the people of all three of its counties even before the Library 
Services Act was passed, did not have enough in the way of 
state and local funds to match the federal funds that would have 
come under the L5.A. Thus it was not until July i, 1959, that 
the Delaware State Library Commission offered its plan for ap- 
proval to the Library Services Branch. 

New Jersey, with 21 counties and more than 6,000,000 people, 
is far less unified than its limited territory would seem to suggest. 
Industrialized to a very high degree in a narrow corridor between 
Philadelphia and New York, it otherwise varies almost beyond 
belief from the Kittatinny Mountains in the north to tidal marshes 
and barrier beaches that lie along Delaware Bay and the Atlantic 
Coast, Very heavily populated in those areas that are convenient 
to New York and Philadelphia, other portions of the state contain 
far fewer people. Here and there, surprisingly enough, an oc- 
casional area gives the impression of being almost devoid not 
only of highways but also even of life, 

Under conditions that vary so widely, it was only natural that 
library development should have had little about it that was 
standard, yet, taken as a whole, only about 6 per cent of the 
people of the state were entirely without library services at the 
time the Library Services Act was passed. Even so, however, 
those who were responsible for library development were keenly 
alive to the state's shortcomings and as a result, New Jersey's 
library plan was among the very earliest submitted for approval 
to the Library Services Branch, and the state was one of the 
first six to which federal checks were actually sent. 

By early February 1957, therefore, the state's library develop- 
ment plans were being subjected to their first trials, and the 
strengthening of the state's library extension service was under 
way. 

Under the general supervision of Mrs. Janet Z. McKinley of 
the Public and School Library Services Bureau, which is a unit 
of the New Jersey Division of State Library, Archives, and 
History, the program that was adopted included the strengthen- 
ing of the Bureau; the organization of workshops and institutes 
for the development of readers' services, reference, and book 
selection; and the establishment of the Tri-County Library Serv- 
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ices Center which was to provide bookmobile service for the 
three southern counties of Cumberland, Gloucester, and Salern 
while also supplementing the resources of existing libraries there. 

Once these projects were under way, the activities of the 
State's Library Services Bureau broadened. The Bureau itself 
was expanded. Its loan collection was put to better use. Its field 
services were expanded. New ideas for state aid were advanced 
in State Aid Bill 8151 and other legislation. Federations of 
libraries and the centralization of services were encouraged and, 
in co-operation with the Graduate School of Library Service at 
Rutgers University, other developments were planned and car- 
ried out 

Wherever libraries did not exist, bookmobiles were put to work 
or plans for them were advanced. In order to encourage the use 
of the Library Bureau's resources and those of the Tri-County 
Library Services Center, a regular delivery and pickup service 
for books and library collections was arranged. 

These and other activities have not only greatly increased the 
use of the state's libraries, but have also resulted in a great increase 
in the distribution of books. Because certain areas of the state 
are difficult to cover adequately, additional library development 
is necessary, but already that small proportion of the state's 
residents who were formerly beyond the reach of libraries has 
been reduced, and before the extended Library Services Act 
finally expires, it seems all but certain that New Jersey will have 
found effective ways of making adequate library services available 
to all its citizens. 

Because Delaware failed to take advantage of the Library 
Services Act until three years had passed, little can as yet be 
told of the progress its libraries have made. In Maryland, however, 
after only a single year's delay, the plan that was adopted had 
two major aims that each of the state's 23 counties should 
establish county-wide public library service under state law, 
and that neighboring county libraries, under certain conditions, 
should consider the advisability of developing "mutually agree- 
able forms of co-operation and co-ordination of public library 
services." 

With the adoption of the pkn, it was decided that all counties 
that failed to meet the state's standards insofar as staff, quality 
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of service, size of area, and so forth were concerned, were to be 
listed among areas with "Inadequate services" and, under this 
ruling, all the rural areas of the state, from the salt-water inlets 
of the Eastern Shore to the Allegheny Mountains In the state's 
westernmost county, were said to have Inadequate public library 
services or no such services at all. 

During 1958, state aid for county libraries was paid according 
to a law that had been passed by the legislature In 1951, and 
rural development funds were also distributed to counties re- 
ceiving state aid. During the first year of their establishment 
county libraries that served less than 40,000 population and that 
agreed to use the money for the further development of public 
library service in rural areas, were each given $12,000 If they 
also agreed to co-operate with a neighboring county library so 
as to bring the combined number of people served to at least 
75,000. County libraries serving more than 40,000 people were 
each given $20,000 for the first year under otherwise similar 
conditions, and such county libraries as served 75,000 people or 
more, and were not located in counties adjacent to others of 
lesser population that would benefit by some form of co- 
operation, were each to receive $20,000 for their own uses. 

Having chosen this method of encouraging the formation of 
new multi-county libraries, the state also provided $4000 annually 
for each county library that had been in operation for more than 
one year provided these funds were used for further expansion 
of library services in rural areas. 

Under this plan, which contained certain provisions not in 
use elsewhere, new county libraries were organized in Caivert, 
Carroll, Worcester, and Allegany Counties, and thirteen other 
county libraries improved and expanded their services. Insofar 
as these particular counties were concerned, about 39 per cent of 
the special grants they received went for books, 34 per cent for 
additional staff members, 21 per cent for bookmobiles, and the 
rest for additional equipment. Furthermore, in addition to such 
formal arrangements as were entered into by certain counties, 
informal ones also developed, and because of newly evolved co- 
operative ideas, these seem destined to spread. 

Surprising differences are to be found in Maryland, ranging all 
the way from the oyster beds and duck blinds of Chesapeake 
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Bay to the steep mountainsides In the vicinity of Frostburg, but 
throughout the state the services of Its libraries are steadily 
being broadened and Improved. Already the small percentage 
of the state's people that formerly had no library services at all 
has been sharply cut from 10 per cent, as It was In 1954, to half 
of that or less now. Furthermore, such Inadequate library service 
as formerly existed on a much wider scale has been reduced as 
well and now, given time and a continuation of the efforts of the 
Maryland Division of Library Extension, the outlook Is for much 
better service even for fully adequate service throughout the 
state. 



CHAPTER 9 



From Virginia to 



Though Virginia has always been an outstanding leader 
among the southern states, its record in the matter of libraries 
and library services left much to be desired at the time the 
Library Services Act was passed. More than a third of the people 
of the state had no library services whatever, and according to 
the A.L.A. report that was published in 1954, the Old Dominion 
spent only 33 cents per capita on its libraries and stood fortieth 
in this regard among the members of the union. The Library 
Services Act had no sooner been passed, however, before prep- 
arations were made to take advantage of it, and the state's pha 
was submitted and approved early in 1957. 

The plan called upon the Virginia State Library, of which 
Randolph W. Church is librarian, "to strengthen the inadequate 
service of legally established rural libraries'" and "to demonstrate 
or aid in the establishment of library service where no legally 
established public library service exists" or where it "fails to meet 
the law or standards for state aid." 

With these ideas in mind, the State Library Board promptly 
decided to include in the state plan a scholarship program for 
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training professional librarians, and also increased its staff and 
began the purchase of library materials and equipment When 
the plan went into effect, the State Library itself was directly 
aided, the first of a series of demonstrations was begun, and aid 
was granted to 20 public libraries that were akeady providing 
some share of rural library service. 

In Virginia, as elsewhere, the shortage of trained library 
personnel proved to be a problem of serious proportions, but 
under the impact of the Library Services Act, the general 
assembly of the state increased state aid to $150,000 for 1958 
and also changed the law so as to make it possible for small 
county libraries to obtain state aid up to a maximum of $5000 
instead of $1500 as formerly. 

By the middle of 1959 the State Library had added considerably 
to the number of its books, had purchased new equipment and 
bookmobiles, and had increased its staff so as to be able to carry 
out the demonstrations that were planned. Under the new condi- 
tions, too, it was able to perform many other tasks that were 
connected with the rural libraries of the state. In improving 
library services for rural areas, allotments ranging from $250 to 
$13,000 were provided for such libraries as were aided, these 
sums being used for the purchase of books and equipment, and 
even for the replacement of inadequate bookmobiles with larger 
and better ones, 

A two-county regional library was established in Accomack 
and Northampton Counties on the Eastern Shore, and a library 
was also established in Wise County far out among the Allegheny 
Mountains in Virginia's western tip. With these and other de- 
velopments, new libraries and library services were provided by 
the end of 1959 for 176,467 people in five formerly unserved 
counties, and 26 other counties, with two thirds of a million 
people, were provided with improved or extended library serv- 
ices. Furthermore, 14 bookmobiles had been purchased and put 
to work and where only about 1,300,000 people of the state 
were provided with library services when the Library Services 
Act was passed, as 1960 opened that number had been increased 
to approximately 2,200,000. 

During these very years, however, the population of the state 
had grown. Thus the gains that were made, great though these 
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were, had reduced the actual number of people who were with- 
out library services somewhat less than might have been hoped. 
However, the idea of library development had been brought to 
the fore, and because of the extension of the Obrary Services 
Act, it is certain that such pubMc library services as will be 
available to the people of Virginia in the future will be greatly 
better and more widely available than they have been in the past* 

In an effort to arrive at some widely applicable standard of 
cost for public library service, the American Library Association 
long ago published die following "AJLA. Standards for Public 
Obrary Service.** 

Amount required for minimum service $1.50 per capita 1 

Amount required for reasonably good service 2.25 per capita 
Amount required for superior service 3.00 per capita 

Having set these standards it was only natural for the As- 
sociation to measure the library accomplishments of the various 
states by them, and in 1954 it found, though probably not to its 
astonishment, that no single state came anywhere near spending 
enough for "superior service" or even "reasonably good service, 1 * 
and that only three Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio-ap- 
propriated enough for "minimum service." It is true that Cali- 
fornia missed this modest mark by only two cents and Con- 
necticut by only three, but taken as a whole, the 48 states 
(Hawaii and Alaska had not yet been admitted) averaged only 
8 1 cents per capita, and consequently fell short of the AJLA.'s 
"minimum" by almost half. 

These figures changed very little in the next two years, with 
the result that when the Library Services Act was passed the 
picture was approximately the same. Even when the Act went 
into effect and federal payments under it reached their maximum, 
they added only a little more than four cents per capita to the 
total The Act was so ably conceived, however, and so well 
drafted and administered, that the small federal payments, in- 
jected as if by hypodermic needle into the somewhat anemic 

1 Later standards call for $3 to $4 for minimum service. 
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library system of the nation, instantly brought about the begin- 
nings of a progressive improvement the ultimate results of which 
cannot yet be determineA 

In West Virginia where per capita library expenditures at the 
time the Library Services Act was passed, were lower than in 
any other state, the beneficial effects of the Act were almost 
instantaneous. Fortunately, an excellent plan for library extension 
had been adopted some eight years earlier. Progress under it 
had been slow, it is true, but the new federal act had no sooner 
gone into effect than Dora Ruth Parks, executive secretary of the 
West Virginia Library Commission, detected a widespread will- 
ingness among the counties of the state to collaborate with one 
another in the development of a stronger program. 

Under the direction of the State's Library Commission, the 
already established program of developing larger units of service 
was expanded, and the Commission's policy of exercising leader- 
ship and bringing aid by means of services rather than money 
grants was continued. Plans were made for county as well as 
regional library demonstrations, for co-operative plans among 
existing libraries, and for co-operative arrangements between 
existing libraries and areas not yet provided with library service. 
And in addition, the Library Commission began to expand its 
loan service to small libraries in order to include additional books 
as well as to provide more advisory help and technical aid* 

Under the newly energized program two new bookmobiles 
were widely exhibited throughout the state; preliminary work 
began on county and regional demonstrations; consultant services 
were expanded; and all across the state, libraries and librarians 
found their energy renewed. 

The first federal funds to be received were used to complete 
the basic collection for the second library demonstration ever 
carried out in the state, and the following year two more counties 
were surveyed, preliminary to establishing expanded library 
service in both of them. 

Slow-moving though the state's library service had Bfeen prior 
to the passage of the Library Services Act, it quickly began to 
undergo a change when the Act went into effect. Difficulties still 
remain to be overcome and many areas are even yet without 
such service as they deserve, but West Virginians are now on 
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the way toward developing library services for eYeryone, and 
the effort they are making seems certain to continue until the 
task is done. 

The states of the South, token as a whole, had been somewhat 
late in entering the field of library development At the time 
the Library Services Act was first proposed some of them were 
still laboring under economic and social disadvantages that could 
be traced back to the CivE War and the so-called Reconstruction 
period that followed. On this account, problems of considerable 
magnitude widely took precedence over the need for libraries. 

Even under these conditions, however, progress had been 
made, though any glance at the eleven states that once constituted 
the Confederacy made it clear that that progress was uneven. 
By 1953, for example, both Georgia and North Carolina had 
greatly improved their standing insofar as library services for 
the great majority of their people were concerned. In fact, 
Georgia stood 8th and North Carolina 9th among all the states 
of the nation, insofar as the proportion of their people being 
served was concerned, each of them having provided library 
services for more than 95 per cent of their inhabitants. Further- 
more, Tennessee, having provided such services for 93.6 per cent, 
stood 1 2th, while South Carolina, which provided library services 
for 83.3 per cent of its citizens, and Louisiana which did the 
same for 82.5 per cent, stood 2oth and zist From there on, 
however, the states of the "Old South" had done less well. 
Arkansas was 26th; Texas 32nd; Alabama 33rd; Virginia 36th; 
Flordia 39th; and Mississippi 45th. 

Throughout the South, however, the Library Services Act 
was instantly seen to be a desirable piece of legislation, and ten 
out of the eleven states that make up the area promptly entered 
their plans for consideration by the Library Services Branch. 
Only Florida failed to offer a Library Plan for fiscal 1957, and 
there the population had tripled in thirty years and more than 
libraries had failed to keep up with the increase. Furthermore, 
the delay was only temporary. By fiscal 1958 Florida, along with 
its neighboring states, was busily taking advantage of the op- 
portunities the Library Services Act offered. 

In Virginia, under the direction of State Librarian Randolph 
W. Church, library development plans began in January 1957, 
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and such funds as later became available were used directly by 
the State Library for the purchase of library materials and equip- 
ment, for the employment of new personnel, and for other 
operating expenses. Twenty existing libraries that were already 
giving rural library service were helped to expand. The State 
Library itself was aided, and the state's first demonstration library 
was opened. 

Troubled, as other states also were, by the shortage of trained 
librarians, a scholarship program was initiated with the idea of 
providing individual awards that were not to exceed $1000 in any 
fiscal year. Under this plan, grants were to be given only to 
persons employed by libraries participating in the state plan, 
and recipients, having completed "a graduate program in a 
nationally accredited library school," were to serve for at least 
a two-year period in Virginia libraries participating in the pro- 
gram. 

In North Carolina, where library standards, despite the high 
percentage of the people they served, still left much to be done, 
the plan that was adopted aimed, first, at improving the quality 
of library services for those living in rural areas, but also at im- 
proving and extending the services of the State Library itself. 

During 1958 and 1959, some 64 county libraries and eight 
regional libraries which, in all, serve 82 of the state's 100 counties, 
submitted plans under a regulation that permitted the awarding 
of grants to such libraries as had their plans approved. Eight 
new branches were established in five counties. Bookmobile 
service was widely extended, and strenuous efforts were made 
to provide additional trained employees. In addition, especial 
emphasis was laid on the importance of establishing libraries in, 
and bringing adequate service to, the six counties in the state 
that were without county-wide service. 

While these developments were under way in North Carolina, 
South Carolina began its own program of library expansion. In 
order to aid in providing well-trained library personnel, a plan 
was authorized whereby ten of the state's county and regional 
libraries that were under the direction of librarians of training 
and experience were each authorized to employ, in a sub- 
professional position at a basic salary of $3000 a year, a person 
who was to attend library school "during one quarter each 
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summer until degree has been awarded," and who then was to 
serve in a South Carolina public library for at least an additional 
two years. 

Library consolidations, aimed at greater efficiency and economy, 
were also encouraged in the state, and plans were adopted for 
forming regional libraries on a population basis of approximately 
100,000. 

Under the direction of Miss Estellene P. Walker, director of 
the State Library Board, South Carolina began to plan its first 
regional library demonstration project in the spring of 1958. 
Progress had akeady been made in the state, and by this time aH 
but seven of the state's 46 counties were provided with libraries* 
library branches, and bookmobiles. Despite this, however, library 
expenditures, at 62 cents per capita, though much better than they 
had been three years earlier, were still far too low. 

Among the counties that were especially in need of better 
library services, three Aiken, Barnwell, and Edgefield, all of 
which lie along the line that separates South Carolina from 
Georgia seemed to offer a better-than-average opportunity for 
the development of a new regional library system. Here, in an 
area that measures some forty miles in width by seventy-five in 
length, the population numbers about 87,000 and such library 
service as it possessed left many of its people untouched. 

It was in those three counties, in July 1958, that the state's 
first demonstration regional library was established, and though 
funds had to be raised, a competent and well-trained staff en- 
listed, and new books and equipment accumulated, the library 
actually began operations some three months later. 

With W. B. S. Winans as chairman of the board and Josephine 
Crouch as director, the Aiken-Bamwell-Edgefield Regional 
Library was a rapidly developing enterprise almost from the day 
it began. Operating on a budget of about $85,000 about $i per 
capita for the people of its three counties its service was ex- 
panded to include three county libraries and eight branches. 

Each of the three counties had already organized its own 
county library board, and two Barnwell and Aiken were al- 
ready being served by small but well-established libraries. But, 
having had their application for participation in the Regional 
Project approved, they promptly agreed to the necessary con- 
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tract, and the project became a reality. Under the over-all super- 
vision of the State Library Board and the more immediate di- 
rection of a regional board that was representative of the county 
boards, the director was appointed and the work began. 

Public acceptance of the new and improved service was 
prompt and enthusiastic. A new bookmobile, bringing to three 
the number operating in the area, immediately enlarged the 
number of people being served, and now new branches and 
stations were established as funds became available and the de- 
mand grew. 

Though almost every comer of the county has a lively library 
story of its own to tell, the Aiken-Barawell-Edgefield Regional 
Library illustrates better than most how immensely helpful the 
Library Services Act has been. South Carolina is properly proud 
of what this area has accomplished, and a reference to it occupies 
an important place in the report of the State Library Board for 
1959 a report which* as Chairman M. G. Patton has phrased it, 
"shows clearly the increasing importance of the public library 
as the community information center." 

Elsewhere in the South other state library boards have been 
equally active. In Tennessee, for example, the program under 
the Library Services Act has been based from the first on a state 
plan of regional development that was in operation even before 
the Library Services Act was passed. The Tennessee State Library 
and Archives, under the over-all direction of Librarian and 
Archivist Dan M. Robison, maintains the Public Libraries Di- 
vision of which Martha Parks and Mary Nelson Bates are di- 
rector and assistant director. It is from their offices in the hand- 
some State Library and Archives Building across the street from 
the historical State Capitol in Nashville that the state library plan 
is directed. With this as a focus, the state's eleven Regional 
Library Centers and other library activities have been welded 
into a unified whole, and by early 1960 all but about 2% per 
cent of the people of the state were being served by its expand- 
ing library services. 

The plan that was offered by the state when the Library 
Services Act first went into effect aimed at strengthening the 
consultative services of the Public Libraries Division; at expand- 
ing the services that were offered by the regional library centers 
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that were already at work; at providing library systems for raral 
counties not yet being served; at strengthening public library 
services in rural areas of the counties containing the state's major 
cities; and at increasing library appropriations everywhere in the 
state's rural areas. It was especially the purpose of the plan to 
concentrate on developing and expanding larger units of service 
and, from the first, it was decided that no aid was to be given to 
small, independent libraries. 

Ten regional centers were already operating in the state when 
the new Act went into effect, and under it an eleventh center 
was established. Furthermore, public library service demonstra- 
tions were later carried out in seven rural counties which had 
not participated earlier. 

In 1956, some 68 counties with a total population of 1,626,697 
were being served by the Regional Library Centers of the state, 
By 1959, however, 75 counties with a total population of 1,799,503 
were being served. At the same time, library branches had in- 
creased from 123 to 142, and bookmobile stations from 954 to 
1 06 1. Furthermore, the total of the state and local a bookstock n 
had grown from 519,527 to 698,569, the circulation of books 
had increased by more than 20 per cent, and only 77,000 people 
in a total population of almost 3,300,000 less than 2% per cent 
now lived in counties to which public library service had not 
yet come. 

Even in the state's mountainous eastern tip, where seven coun- 
ties make up "the Wautauga Region," the Wautauga Regional 
Library, with headquarters in Johnson City, has six branches 
and 132 bookmobile stations. Here, with much of the area turned 
steeply on edge by the Bald Mountains, the Stone Mountains, the 
Cumberland Mountains, and the Great Smokies, bookmobiles 
regularly make their way even to really out-of-the-way locali- 
ties. Under the direction of Katheryn Culbertson, this regional 
library is "manned," for the most part, by a staff of young women 
whose appearance belies their ability to drive their big and 
heavily laden bookmobiles over the mountain roads. One county 
in the region Hancock is a sort of up-and-down island that 
is separated from the other counties of the region by intervening 
counties of an adjacent regional library area, and the young 
women who drive the bookmobile through Kingsport and Rogers- 
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mile on their way to Hancock Corat/s Sneedville, Mulberry 
Gap, aad Kyles Ford have long since learned that each round trip 
is something in the nature of an expedition. Here is no round- 
trip-in-a-day routine. To complete a trip into this region, takes 
the better part of three days> with overnight stops along the 
way. But even in the region's more remote sections, the drivers 
of the Wautauga bookmobiles are rarely far from help if they 
should need it. Their routes and schedules are known to almost 
everyone and any delay of consequence is all but certain to 
bring help promptly. A greater problem, in fact, Is likely to 
arise because of repeated invitations to partake of coffee, tea, or 
elderberry wineof com bread and apple butter, and even of 
generous, mountain-type meak such as the young women of the 
Wautauga bookmobiles do not normally consume. 

No doubt the Wautauga Regional Library staff has problems 
that are more or less unique, and the raggedness of much of this 
region does not simplify their work. But, in a way, the more 
rugged the region and the more remote the would-be reader, 
the more satisfying the work of supplying books is certain to 
be. The users of great city libraries are much less apt to be 
impressed by the availability of hundreds of thousands of 
volumes than the remote dwellers in the Wautauga region are 
of the little collections that are periodically changed for others 
in bookmobile stations, or that reach them twice a month or so 
when the bookmobiles come their way. 

"Books, the common heritage, can be your heritage, too," 
says a pamphlet of the Library Extension Division of the Ten- 
nessee State Library and Archives. And all the way from 
Cumberland Gap and the Virginia border to where the Missis- 
sippi River forms the state's western boundary this widely wel- 
comed "heritage" is more and more coming to be available to 
every Tennesseean. 

Even before the Library Services Act became a reality, 
Kentucky's Extension Department, under the direction of 
Frances Jane Porter and Margaret Willis, was at work on the 
problem presented by the state's need for more library services. 
It was unfortunately true, however, that Kentuckians had some- 
what widely overlooked the need for libraries until after World 
War II had been concluded. Then, however, it began to be ap 
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parent to certain thoughtful people that something rather badly 
needed to be done, and about 1948 an organization known as 
"Friends of Kentucky Libraries 71 was organized in the hope of 
being able to extend the state's library sendees by the use of 
bookmobiles. At the time, the State Library Extension Division 
was under the direction of Frances Jane Porter and it was she 
who energetically put the first sk bookmobiles to work when, 
under the determined urging of Mrs, George Gray, president 
of the Friends of Kentucky Libraries, enough money was raised 
for their purchase. 

As this particular bookmobile campaign first got under way 9 
Kentucky was not well served so far as libraries were concerned. 
Thirty-seven other states were then spending more money per 
capita for public library service and 39 provided library services 
for larger percentages of their people. According to figures com- 
piled by the American Library Association in 1953, Kentucky 
provided library services for only 58 per cent of its people and 
only eight other states had poorer records in this regard. The 
Friends of Kentucky Libraries, however, had set in motion a 
far greater force than may have been apparent when the fends 
they provided put those six bookmobiles to work in the state. 

Under the eager and tireless direction of Frances Porter, the 
State Library Extension Division put those new bookmobiles to 
such effective use that the work they were performing began 
to make an impression all across the state. So useful were they, 
in fact, that they soon were seen to be far more than six busy, 
book-laden motor trucks. The work they were doing was so 
widely and obviously beneficial that Harry W. Schacter, a de- 
partment store executive in Louisville, evolved a plan in 1953 
which brought "The Kentucky Bookmobile Project" into being. 

The organization that was formed as a result of Mr. Schacter's 
idea, decided to raise $300,000 for the purchase of a hundred book- 
mobiles. But the idea did not stop there. Each bookmobile was 
also to be stocked with books, and the counties that were to be 
served were asked to raise fundsabout $3000 a year for each 
county to hire drivers and maintain the trucks. And even this 
was not the end. The state government itself was asked for an 
appropriation of $200,000 a year for the administration of the 
program and for the purchase of still more books. 
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Fortunately, numbers of die state's most influential citizens 
entiitisiastically supported the new project from the first. Gover- 
nor Lawrence W. Wetherby agreed to act as honorary chairman. 
A state finance committee was appointed. An energetic publicity 
campaign was launched. And, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Mary Caperton Bingham, wife of Barry Bingham, editor-in-chief 
of the Louisville Courier- Journal, the campaign turned out to 
be a remarkable success* la September 1954, the first 84 cars of 
the impressive fleet of newly purchased bookmobiles, only just 
arrived from the factory, were assembled at the State Fairgrounds 
outside Louisville. There the shiny mobile libraries were duly 
presented to Governor Wetherby by the leaders of the campaign, 
and he, in turn, handed them over one by one to representatives 
of the state's counties* 

Here, two years before the Library Services Act was passed, 
was the beginning of the library plan that Kentucky later ampli- 
fied under the Act itself. Under the terms of the Act, four strong 
regional libraries were soon established, two others were estab- 
lished later, and other important strides have also been made, 
one result being that library services have been improved and 
extended for at least a quarter of all the people of the state. It is 
not to be doubted that the dramatic success of the Kentucky 
Bookmobile Project laid the foundation for the later activities 
which, enormously aided by the Library Services Act, have 
brought about so great an expansion of library services through- 
out the state. 

In Georgia, meanwhile, library development has pursued a 
very different course. Even as early as 1949 the state had made 
somewhat remarkable progress in the development of regional 
libraries. By that time, 29 of the state's 159 counties were being 
served by 13 such libraries, and four years later 95.6 per cent 
of the people of the state were within the reach of public library 
services* This record, it should be noted, was exceeded in the 
whole United States by only seven states, and in the South, 
though almost equaled by North Carolina, it stood first. 

Georgia, in other words, had gone ahead on its own long 
before the Library Services Act was passed, but that in no way 
lessened the state's interest in accepting the help that was availa- 
ble under the Act when it went into effect. The necessary state 
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pkn was promptly submitted and early in 1957 Georgia 
to busy Itself with the task of strengthening and improving such 
comity and regional libraries as already existed, and with the 
establishment of new ones. 

Georgia's understanding of the need for library services 
throughout the state, and especiaEy in rural areas, was well 
developed long before een the first steps were made in the 
campaign for the adoption of the Library Services Act. With 
a strong state library agency to provide such leadership as was 
necessary, a program of library expansion was well under way 
the better part of two years before Pearl Harbor, and when the 
Library Services Act was passed, Lucfle Nir, Chief Library 
Consultant (Public libraries) of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, was quick to see how much the Act had to offer. The 
state's programs had already been productive in the development 
of larger library units of library service, and though the federal 
funds that now came to be available were spent, for the most 
part, for the purchase of books and materials, new and re- 
budgeted state funds came to be available for the establishment 
of two regional library systems and the addition of various 
counties to already established regions. This program was so 
successful, in fact, that by 1959 the state could pride itself on the 
existence of 33 regional libraries serving 109 counties, in addition 
to 47 county libraries. Furthermore, there were 22 independent 
and municipal libraries, and though three counties had public 
libraries but had not yet provided county-wide library service, 
only one a small area of 142 square miles with a total population 
of only 3579 had still not developed any library service at all. 

By 1959 there were 58 bookmobiles busily serving the needs 
of 114 counties of which 20 had been added after the Library 
Services Act became effective. Under the Act, as well, two new 
regional libraries were established, and when the Library Services 
Branch, late in 1959, published "Bulletin 1959 No. 17" on "State 
Plans under the Library Services Act," the only reference to the 
state read as follows: 

Georgia. 

Program for July i, 1957 to June 30, 1958 
A. Buy books and materials to strengthen already established 
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multi-county (regional) libraries raider the over-all state aid 
plan. 

B. Develop new multi-county (regional) libraries under the 
over-all state aid plan. 

Developments in Georgia, it should be pointed out, go far 
beyond the increase in the number of regional libraries. In Ware 
and Pierce Counties, for example, which include a goodly portion 
of the great Okefinokee Swamp, the highest book circulation 
known in any year prior to 1955 was 35,000. But then the 
Okefinokee Regional Library was organized to serve not only 
these two counties, but Clinch County as well, where no library 
service whatever had existed before. And in 1959, circulation 
for the region rose to 308,278! 

It was in one of the swampy sections of this region, incidentally, 
that a small boy, returning ten books to the bookmobile, ex- 
plained that he had read them all 

"But you have had them only a week," was the surprised 
reply. 

"Yes'm," he replied. "But the rattlesnakes are so thick this 
year that my mother won't let me play outside." 

Among Georgia's many regional and county libraries, the name 
of one the Uncle Remus Regional Library stands out clearly 
among the rest. Serving Morgan, Jasper, Putnam, and Hancock 
Counties a pleasant region of central Georgia with an area of 
1 564 square miles and a total population of about 40,000 it is the 
region in which Joel Chandler Harris, the author of the famous 
Uncle Remus stories, was bom in 1848 at Eatonton, in Putnam 
County. Here as a child, he first heard the Negro animal stories 
that he later immortalized in the quaint, appealing dialect of the 
Negroes of this portion of the South. 

Fortunately, the necessity for a new and larger school in the 
town of Madison, Morgan County, made it possible for the 
Uncle Remus Regional Library to occupy the old school where, 
with ample space for expansion, Mrs. Nell Bateman, the director, 
has established her headquarters in the central library of the 
four-county region. And here, with constantly increasing num- 
bers of books filling bookshelves in one-time classrooms, Uncle 
Remus is vividly alive. As the library's bookmobiles travel the 
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roads that lead from Madison to Shady Dale and from there to 
Monticello, Eatonton, and Sparta, Uncle Remus or at lost his 
likeness as It is painted on die paneled sides of the book-laden 
tracks again looks out across the woods and fields where Brer 
Rabbit contended so frequently and so long ago with Brer Fox 
and the other animals of the old Negro's wonderful Imaginings. 

And, as one little Morgan County boy remarked when he 
returned an armful of books to the bookmobile, "This is even 
better than the rolling store, because it's free,'* 

Prior to the passage of the Library Services Act, library 
services in Florida left more than a third of the people of the 
state quite untouched. Little attention had been paid to library 
services in rural areas and in 1953 the state as a whole spent only 
56 cents per capita on public library service little more than a 
third, that is, of what the American Library Association had 
decided was necessary for minimum service. Furthermore, even 
when the Library Services Act went into effect the state failed to 
match the first $40,000 federal grant, and so did not participate 
in the program during the first year it was in effect. A year later, 
however, the Florida State Library submitted the necessary li- 
brary plan to the U. S. Commissioner of Education in Washing- 
ton, and a considerable program of library extension began. 

Under the direction of the Library Extension Division, which 
was headed by Veraa Nistendirk, the staff was strengthened by 
the addition of two public library consultants. The clerical staff 
was increased. Book purchases and inter-library loans were in- 
creased. Working in collaboration with Florida State University 
and the State Library Association, several workshops were 
sponsored, and the organization of regional libraries was en- 
couraged. 

Two counties in the northern part of the state Snwannee 
and Lafayette were the first to combine in the organization 
of a regional library (which later became a seven-county system) 
and a little later St. Lucie County on the state's east coast, 
combining with adjacent Okeechobee County, did the same. 

Where, formerly, so little had been done to improve library 
services in the state, widespread interest was aroused as a result 
of the state's participation in the new national program. A new 
county library was established in Collier County. In Alachua 
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County another was formed as the result of a contract between 
the county and the Gainesville Public Library. Orange County, 
having contracted for bookmobile and other services with the 
Albertson Public Library of Orlando, went on to broaden its 
service still more. Bookmobile service was established in St. Lucie 
and Okeechobee Counties, and rural library service was widely 
improved elsewhere. 

Hoping to provide every resident of the state with adequate 
library service "within a reasonable distance of his home," the 
state plan also aimed at providing "a plentiful supply of back- 
ground and current books, pamphlets, magazines, pictures, films, 
and records to meet the informational, educational, cultural, and 
recreational needs of the people." 

Since the passage of the Library Services Act enthusiasm for 
better library service is evident almost everywhere. The Feder- 
ated Women's Clubs are strong supporters of the state's new 
program of library development, and with other organizations 
also lending their support, there is no doubt that the future of 
library service in the state is bright. 

Elsewhere in the South, rapid library development similarly 
followed the adoption of the Library Services Act. In Mississippi 
where only 44 per cent of the people had any library service 
whatever in 1953, the first federal funds to arrive were instantly 
put to effective use. As in all the other states, the first federal 
payment was for $40,000 and it was received on February 18, 
1957. Under the state plan that had been submitted and approved, 
Mississippi aimed at bringing library service to more than a 
million residents who never before had had anything of the kind, 
and at improving such public library service as other rural areas 
had developed. 

In 1954, expenditures for library services in the state had been 
only 30 cents per capita which alone explains why such services 
as existed were inadequate. Now, however, the Mississippi Li- 
brary Commission, under the direction of Mrs. Lura G. Currier, 
aimed at providing the best service that public opinion and the 
state's economy could be brought to support. 

In view of the limited funds available, the first year's program 
was almost astonishingly broad. In addition to strengthening the 
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Library Commission itself and enlarging Its the following 

plans were adopted. 

"Project i" made it possible for Itawamba County, in the 
northeastern corner of the state, to contract with the county 
library of adjacent Lee County for library service. 

"Project 2" enabled the Tombigbee Regional Library, which 
already provided service for Clay and Monroe Counties, to pro- 
vide for the inclusion of nearby, bet not adjacent, Choctaw 
County. 

"Sustaining Project 3," which began after the Library Services 
Act had been passed but before the Mississippi state plan had 
been approved by the Library Services Branch in Washington, 
levied a i-mill library tax In Perry County with the idea of 
preparing for the time when a strong regional plan could be 
adopted. 

"Improving Project 4" aimed at providing new library quarters 
and promoting campaigns for local support for library service In 
Noxubee County on the state's eastern border and for Marion 
and Walthall Counties in the southern part of the state. 

And finally, "Initiating Project 5" provided for the first steps 
in the development of library services for Greene and Wayne 
Counties in the southeastern portion of the state and Wilkinson 
County in its southwestern comer. 

Nor were these merely wishful plans, as is demonstrated by the 
fact that when the first year's federal contribution of $40,000 
reached the state, it was used so promptly and to such good 
effect that within two months 38,048 inhabitants of three Missis- 
sippi counties were being provided with library services where 
nothing of the kind had ever existed before. Nor was this merely 
a gift to people who had played no part in the development. 
No help reached any county until its people had provided at 
least a i-mill library tax and had also made other efforts to 
support the library program. 

Though the state had formerly made little headway in pro- 
viding such library services as it should have had, it now went 
to work in earnest. Where, in 1954, library services had been 
available for less than half its people, such services were availa- 
ble by 1958 in 67 of the state's 82 counties, though their quality 
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naturally varied, and plans were under way for broadening the 
work still more. 

Referring to this busy period, Director Lura Currier of the 
store's Library Commission, admitted that "the past months have 
been the busiest of our lives. 5 ' But other busy days also lie 
ahead, for Mrs. Currier and those who work with her are deeply 
involved, as she herself has said, "in the thrilling business of 
bringing books and people together." 

Louisiana, as an earlier chapter has already explained, began its 
library development some thirty years before the Library Services 
Act was passed. But in 1925, when Essae M. Culver, librarian of 
the Louisiana State Library, first assumed the responsibilities that 
she has since so ably mastered, she not only had no assistants 
whatever, but also, for a time, did not even have an office. Even 
in 1930, when the financial support that was originally provided 
by die Carnegie Corporation came to an end, the State Library 
had only five employees on its payroll, 

In the years that followed, of course, library demonstrations 
resulted in the establishment of additional libraries. Where, in 
1926, the first parish library had been merely in its demonstration 
stage, by 1930 there were three in operation, and in 1956, when 
the Library Services Act was passed, there were 45, each of 
which was tax-supported and in independent operation. 

In the meantime, too, Miss Culver had slowly added to the 
staff of the State Library, Where, in 1925, the "staff" had con- 
sisted of herself alone, by 1956 it numbered 47. Furthermore, 
with the Library Services Act to spur library development on, 
seven new tax-supported parish libraries were opened by 1960 
and the State Library itself, housed in its handsome new build- 
ing near the towering State Capitol, was manned by a well- 
trained staff of 68. 

"In 1925," Miss Culver has written, 2 "the books I found in 
storage were donated from the First World War libraries and 
while they numbered about 3000, very few were usable be- 
cause they were so out of date. For example, there were 78 
copies of a book on cotton growing in Egypt, in addition to out 
of date accounting books and railroad manuals." 

2 In a letter to the author dated August 24, 1960. 
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By 1930, however, this collection had grown to 21,961 better 
chosen, currently useful volumes, and thousands of new 
also lined the shelves of the three new parish libraries. Further- 
more, by 1956 the State Library itself had 369,112 volumes and 
early in 1960 the total stood at 408,158. 

The story of library service in Louisiana, of course, is unique. 
It should be recognized, too, that the state's contribution has 
been of benefit far beyond its borders, for the library demon- 
stration methods that have been evolved in Louisiana have greatly 
aided other regions all across the nation. 

So far as library development was concerned, Alabama and 
Arkansas had very little to be proud of prior to the passage of 
the Library Services Act. With the exception of West Virginia 
and Texas, these two states spent less, per capita, on libraries 
than any other in the nation, and though a survey in 1953 reached 
the conclusion that each of them provided library services for 
something like three out of every four of their people, really 
adequate service was rare except in the cities and in some of the 
larger towns. And this was anything but surprising in view of 
the fact that Alabama spent only 28 cents per capita on library 
services, while Arkansas spent only 27. 

Fortunately, however, forward-looking people in both states 
had long been conscious of the need for library development. 
In Alabama, for example, an enactment adopted in 1939 had 
contained the following provision: 

State of Alabama 1940 code. Title 55, Article 3, Section 278 

"Public library service division. In order to aid in the de- 
velopment of higher ideals of citizenship and the enlargement 
of opportunity for culture and recreation, and in order to afford 
an additional means for the further upbuilding of the educational 
facilities of the state, there shall be a public library service 
division in the department of archives and history, which shall 
have as its chief objective the development of a co-operative 
system of providing books and library service for the various 
cities and counties of the state." 

In Arkansas, too, legislation had been in effect since 1948 
under which counties were permitted to levy a i-mill tax for the 
support of libraries, and 45 of the 75 counties in the state had 
done so. In both states, however, there were influential groups 
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of people who were conscious of the need for more and better 
libraries, and when the Library Services Act became a reality 
the authorities promptly moved to prepare the plans that were 
called for. 

In Alabama, the general aim of the plan that was adopted was 
to make adequate free public library service available to all rural 
residents. In Arkansas, the plan that was prepared aimed at es- 
tablishing multi-county library units that would serve all the 
counties in the state. Guided by these plans, and with the en- 
couragement and financial support provided under the Library 
Services Act, progress in both these states was rapid. Before the 
end of 1959 Alabama had established or extended seven multi- 
county regional libraries and had put six new bookmobiles to 
work. As 1960 opened, 707,705 of the state's inhabitants had 
been provided with new or improved library services. Continued 
state and local appropriations had increased from $1,206,000 to 
$1,875,000, or 55 per cent. Though the state still had no library 
that fully met national standards, and about half of its counties 
were still without effective library services for all their people, 
good library services for more than two thirds of the state's popu- 
lation were in prospect for 1961 and plans for the future call for 
reaching the total population by 1970. 

Under its L.S.A. plan surprising advances have been made in 
Alabama. It is true that much still remains to be done, but the 
situation in the state is somewhat accurately described by the 
title of a folder issued by the Public Library Service Division 
a tide that reads "Midway with the Library Services Act in 
Alabama." 

In Arkansas, meanwhile, the plan that was adopted called for 
the establishment of strong multi-county library units that would 
serve every county in the state. It called, also, for "state aid 
achievement grants'* to counties that adopted a i-mill library tax. 
Furthermore, in order to improve the quality of library adminis- 
tration and service, it authorized the state's Library Commission 
to approve each head county librarian, and required each library 
to spend at least 20 per cent of its total income from all sources 
for books. 

A beginning was made in the establishment of regional li- 
braries in Arkansas a dozen years or so before the Library Serv- 
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ices Act enabled the state to broaden Its program^ and the Act 
bad been in effect less than two years when Mrs. Karl Ncal, 
executive secretary and librarian of the Arkansas Library Com- 
mission, was able to report that the major portion of such 
as were being provided by the federal government was being 
used for the establishment of such multi-county units. 

Arkansas is another state that did not wait for the passage of 
the Library Services Act before doing what it could to help it- 
self. In 1955 the Arkansas Junior Chamber of Commerce, con- 
scious of the need for more adequate library service throughout 
the state, evolved a plan that came to be known as "Operation 
Library." Originally conceived as merely an activity for the 
of Arkansas, it has since been adopted as a national project by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce and, with that step taken^ has 
even made some headway as an international project. 

In Arkansas as in Alabama and elsewhere, much still remains to 
be done, but the progress already made is far more than a be- 
ginning. It is plain that the state is well on the way toward the 
time when adequate library services will be available for its citi- 
zens all the way from the lowlands beside the Mississippi River 
to the narrow valleys of the Ozarks. 



CHAPTER 10 



From Texas 
to California 



By the very nature of the state, almost any problem that 
arises in Texas is apt to be a big one. Even the fact that Alaska 
is now the "biggest" state in the Union in no way lessens the 
fact that Texas covers a lot of territory. Furthermore, with 254 
counties and about 9% million people it is a highly organized 
and somewhat populous region with problems of its own. 

It is not unlikely that at least some of the reasons for the state's 
limited library development prior to the passage of the Library 
Services Act can be traced to its really great extent, but the 
growth of its population has no doubt played a part as well, just 
as its economic development also has. But whatever the reasons, 
it seems strange that a state as spectacular as Texas is in many 
ways, should have been so unspectacular insofar as library devel- 
opment was concerned. And, considering its wealth, it seems 
doubly strange that of all the states in the Union, West Virginia 
alone excepted, Texas spent less per capita for local public library 
service only 26 cents in 1953 than any of its sister states. Even 
adjoining New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arkansas spent more, 
while Louisiana spent two and a half times as much. Furthermore, 
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where Texas spent one cent per capita for such library services 
as it saw fit to provide^ Massachusetts, the bellwether of the flock, 
spent eight. 

But that was in 1953, and three years later, the of the 

Library Services Act, seized upon by certain energetic Texans 
who understood how inadequate the state's library services were, 
provided a kind of shot in the arm that suddenly awakened the 
state to action. 

Though not the first state to submit its plan, Texas was one of 
the first, and it was in the hands of the Library Services Branch in 
Washington before the end of January 1957. Furthermore, it was 
promptly approved and on March i the first federal payment un- 
der the Act was sent to Austin. And among the first develop- 
ments the state began to carry to completion was a plan aimed 
at providing one dollar per capita in each regional library area 
an abrupt increase of almost 300 per cent, and a convincing bit 
of evidence that those who were behind the Texas program for 
library development were determined to make real progress. 

The plan that was adopted called, first, for the strengthening 
of the Texas State Library itself by the addition of a Rural Li- 
brary Services Staff. Then, after the appointment of a director of 
extension services for this staff, as well as an assistant director 
in charge of public relations, and an administrative assistant, the 
plan called upon the State Library to provide for demonstrations 
that would explain such library developments as were possible 
under the law, that would show how beneficial adequate library 
services could be, and that would clarify the advantages that were 
obtainable by the development of large library units. 

Not unnaturally, 1957 was largely a period of preparation. Be- 
fore the year was half over, however, the state had been divided 
into five Library Service Areas, and plans were under way to 
provide each one of them with library workshops, with advisory 
service on library development, and with assistance in publicity 
insofar as new or improved library service to rural areas was con- 
cerned. 

Planning and partial service were begun in several counties in 
the vicinity of Corpus Christi so that a regional library demon- 
stration might be begun in 1959. Equipment, personnel, and ma- 
terials were provided for multi-county bookmobile demonstra- 
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tions and, with this beginning made, two plans for Regional 
Library Service Demonstrations were set in motion in the South 
Texas Library Service Area, The first of these was the Rio 
Grande Regional Library Service Demonstration for Cameron, 
Hidalgo, Starr, and Willacy Counties, thoogh it turned into a 
multi-county bookmobile demonstration instead. The second was 
the Coastal Bend Regional Library Service Demonstration which 
included four counties Nueces, Jim Wells, Kleberg, and Live 
Oak. 

Various other bookmobile demonstrations were also put in mo- 
tion, and before the first year's activities had been completed a 
foundation had been laid in the state. 

By June 30, 1959, ten counties with a total population of 
105,000 had been provided with library services where none had 
existed before, and the belter part of half a million residents of 
other counties had benefited by the improvement and extension 
of such library services as they possessed. The Texas State Li- 
brary had increased its personnel and added to its book collec- 
tion. For the first time, and in co-operation with the Texas Li- 
brary Association, a state-wide "Trustees Institute" was held. 
Inter-library loans were increased. Consultant services were con- 
siderably expanded, and the State Library's processing unit has 
provided service for demonstration units throughout the state, 

Multi-county bookmobile demonstrations have been carried 
out in various parts of the state. Inter-library co-operation has 
been widely urged and encouraged. And before the end of 1959 
some 40 counties had qualified for multi-county bookmobile dem- 
onstrations, and 62 more had expressed their interest in initiating 
or improving library service by way of the program that had 
come into effect as a result of the Library Services Act. 

Oklahoma, like her giant neighbor, was also quick to submit 
her plan for library development under the Library Services Act, 
and by June 1957, the state was hard at work on what was soon 
shown to be a very considerable task a task that was especially 
difficult because almost half of the population of the state had 
never theretofore been provided with any library services what- 
ever. 

In 1953 the per capita expenditures for library services in 
Oklahoma had amounted to only 32 centsless than one fourth 
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the amount the American Library Association had set for 
mum service at that time. There were those in the who were 
conscious of its library needs, however, and the plan for library 
betterment that was submitted and approved called for a all resi- 
dents to have free access to adequate library resources* 9 ; for "the 
services of professional librarians to be available to all"; for more 
adeqeate library resources and personnel; for the organization of 
strong multi-county library systems; for improved and better 
organized local libraries; for more local financial support for li- 
brary service, and more besides. 

Beginning early in 1957, the plan called for the purchase of 
three bookmobiles for demonstration throughout the state. Plans 
were also laid for the purchase of more books for the use of 
small libraries and bookmobiles* And "an all-out effort** was be- 
gun to publicize the need for better libraries and to assist in the 
development of the state's smaller and more inadequate libraries* 
Plans were also laid for the establishment of a multi-county 
library in Pawnee and Osage Counties and another in Qeve- 
land, Garvin, and McClain Counties. 

The Osage-Pawnee Multi-county Library, which was estab- 
lished in 1957, was the state's first library system to qualify for a 
grant, and the circulation of books increased more or less steadily 
from the time the demonstration began. Bookmobile service also 
attracted favorable attention from the first, but despite the fact 
that about 80 per cent of the residents of the two counties were 
in favor of continuing the service, the county commissioners of 
Osage County failed to approve the necessary appropriation and 
the library was discontinued though the region's local libraries 
actually gained as a result of the demonstration. 

The Cleveland-Garvin-McQain Multi-county Library was also 
established in 1957, but with more success. Early the following 
year bookmobile service was inaugurated as well, and here, too, 
an increase was promptly shown in the circulation of books. 
Two new branch libraries were opened, and the Public Library 
in the city of Norman, the largest and most important community 
in the area, is now operating on an increased budget. 

The Oklahoma Library Association has been actively engaged 
in furthering the plans for improving library services in the state, 
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and as a result of its efforts the state's Constitution was amended 
in 1960 so as to permit counties to levy taxes for libraries. 

In New Mexico, where the state plan that was originally sub- 
mitted was prepared under the direction of Mrs. Irene S. Peck, 
then executive secretary of the State Library Commission, the 
need for multi-county libraries was recognized at least as early 
as 1948. At that time, in fact, the fundamental ideas that were 
later incorporated in the state plan that was submitted to Wash- 
ington were included in a publication issued by the State Library 
Commission- a Library Service for New Mexico." 

Because the state has fewer than a million people in an area 
that is twice as extensive as all of New England, it was necessary 
for the regional libraries that were to be created to cover really 
extensive areas. The smallest county in the state the recently 
organized county of Los Alamosis only 108 square miles in 
area, and nearby Bernalillo County which contains 1163 square 
miles and the state's largest city, is next smallest* Furthermore, 
each of these already had adequate library service of their own. 
In the other 30 counties, however, all of which are large and one 
of which approximates the size of Massachusetts, little in the way 
of public library service existed and plans were consequently 
made for the establishment of six multi-county regions with four 
to seven counties in each. 

The first two of thesethe Northern Region and the Eastern 
Plains Region were organized within a few months of the time 
the New Mexico plan was approved in Washington. The second 
and third that is, the Southwestern Region that includes seven 
mountainous and largely desert counties where fewer than a 
hundred thousand people live in an area more than three times as 
great as that of the state of Maryland, and the milder North- 
eastern Region where some 63,000 people live in five counties 
that cover an area more than twice as extensive as the state of 
New Jersey were established in 1958. 

Any person unacquainted with the potentialities of regional 
libraries in such lightly populated and enormous semidesert lands 
could hardly fail to be astonished at what has been accomplished 
in New Mexico. The North Central Region, with four counties 
in 1 3,379 square miles of arid territory is decidedly rugged and 
often very beautiful. Except for Santa Fe, which is an old and 
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pleasant little city of 30,000 or more* the towns of this part of 
New Mexico are almost always very small, and are made up, In 
large part, of Spanish-speaking families in which, sometimes, only 
the young people speak English or read it. Not counting Santa Fe 
itself, only four small libraries had been established prior to 1960. 
Yet here, among people who, for the most part, had never be- 
fore had any access to libraries or even to books in any number 
59,784 books were loaned in the first 8J4 months of 1958. 

This region, which is half again extensive as the whole state 
of Maryland, is regularly served by bookmobile. One of the roll- 
ing library's regular stops is an Indian pueblo where, on the very 
first visit, the bookmobile's librarian, clerk-driver and clerical as- 
sistant loaned 64 books. But that was only the beginning. In the 
months that followed, loans exceeded a thousand books a month 
though the population of the pueblo is probably no more tihaa 
about two thousand. 

Nor is this particular regional library especially unique except 
for its details. Under the over-all direction of Dorothy J. Watkins, 
executive secretary of the New Mexico State Library Commis- 
sion, the state's Northeastern Regional Library also goes to the 
greatest lengths to place its books in the hands of the people it 
serves. 

Here, too, the work is largely in the hands of those who operate 
the bookmobile, and in so extensive a region each route is hun- 
dreds of miles in extent Furthermore, because the population 
is light, stops are infrequent and the distance between them is 
apt to be great. Thus the bookmobile ranges widely throughout 
the area it serves. Carrying a librarian and two clerk-drivers who 
alternate at the wheel on these long trips, it will cover 300 miles or 
even more each day it is in service. Starting at Cimarron, where 
its headquarters are maintained, one of its routes leads it by way 
of Springer, which has some 1800 people, and Clayton, which has 
something more than twice as many, to Sedan, which boasts a 
hundred people or so, to Stead, which holds hardly more than 
a dozen inhabitants, and Amistad, the permanent population of 
which may number 35. Amistad, however, is also the home of 
the Amistad Consolidated School which is attended by about 
125 children whose homes are scattered on ranches throughout 
an area of New Mexico and Texas that measures 60 miles by 80, 
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In order to show the lengths to which New Mexico's book- 
mobile librarians are willing to go in order to put books in the 
hands of the scattered people they serve, it is worth recording 
that on one trip to these widely scattered towns and townlets in 
April 1960, the Northeastern Regional Library bookmobile cov- 
ered 304 miles between seven-thirty in the morning and five- 
thirty in the afternoon, and made three * Voridng" stops. Springer 
and Clayton, with little library stations of their own, were not 
on the bookmobile itinerary that day, and though a fourth stop 
was made, it was merely beside the road for lunch where not a 
structure of any kind was visible in any direction across the tree- 
less and semiarid plain. And on that all-day trip the bookmobile 
librarian and her two clerk-drivers, in addition to picking up such 
books as were returned, loaned 255 books to 69 boys and girls 
and men and women* 

What the actual cost per volume may have been is no doubt 
known to those who operate the widely scattered libraries of 
New Mexico, but whatever it may be, there can be no doubt that 
it is less impressive than the eager willingness with which the 
work is carried forward. And books, beyond a doubt, are adding 
greatly to the way of life that leads the scattered people of such 
regions to live where other amenities are few. 

In Arizona the Library Extension Division of the state's De- 
partment of Library and Archives did not come into existence 
until April i, 1957. A law had earlier provided for state-wide 
library service but in the absence of any extension agency, "state- 
wide" service depended on little more than an unactivated idea. 
Following the passage of the Library Services Act, however, the 
State Library Extension Division was authorized, funds were ap- 
propriated for its use, and under the direction of Mrs. Catherine 
S. Chadwick, Extension Librarian, the work began. 

Under the plan that was adopted, the state aimed at improving 
the quality and extent of library service throughout its rural 
areas. So little had previously been accomplished, however, that 
such development was slow, and most of the federal and state 
funds that were made available were assigned to the task of 
building up a book collection for state-wide loan and reference 
service. 

Throughout 1957 Mrs. Chadwick and her small new staff were 
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engaged, for the most part, in organizing their program, IE re- 
cruiting such new employees as were necessary, and in 
necessary equipment and materials. Even in 1959 these had 

to be continued, but increasing numbers of books were 
acquired, processed, and prepared for use; greater loans were 
being made to existing libraries; plans for the wider use of book- 
mobiles were under way, and state consultants were offering 
greater aid to such small libraries as required it. 

Because the work of library extension had first to be organized* 
the plans it hoped to carry out were naturally slow in developing. 
By early 1960, however, direct bookmobile and consultant serv- 
ice, which had started three years earlier, was available on a 
state-wide basis, subject only to the still inadequate staff and 
equipment that was available. Co-operative library developments 
were also under discussion and In Yuma County, In the state's 
southwestern corner, as a result of an arrangement entered Into 
by the city of Yuma and io,ooo-square-mile Yuma County, a co- 
operative library development was actually In operation. 

Prior to the passage of the Library Services Act, Arizona had 
33 libraries, but no deposit libraries or extension service. By 1959, 
however, the state had progressed to the point at which it could 
list 107 libraries and library stations, as well as bookmobile service 
that seemed destined to expand. 

A study of library conditions in the state as they have been 
affected by the Library Services Act Is projected, and such plans 
for regional systems as may be proposed are certain to lead to 
much progress before the extended Act is finally concluded. 

Nevada, where fully a third of all the people of die state were 
without library services of any kind prior to the passage of the 
Library Services Act, failed to submit its plan for approval in 
fiscal 1957. In fiscal 1958, however, the plan it offered aimed at 
strengthening Its State Library, and at improving library service 
throughout the state. Only two communities Reno and Las 
Vegas failed to come within the Act's definition of a rural area, 
and though the population had grown rapidly In the preceding 
decade, the 1950 census, by which the new library legislation 
was to be controlled for the first four years, still credited the 
state with only about 1 1 / 2 people to the square mile. 

The original plan which had been submitted to the Library 
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Services Branch had been prepared under the direction of Mrs. 
Constance C Collins, State Librarian, and it called for a survey 
by some national authority. The expert who was chosen was Mrs. 
Gretchen K. Schenk and the survey was made. Unfortunately, 
however, Mrs, Collins was unable to continue the work she had 
initiated. 

The survey resulted in a report that recommended centralized 
cataloguing, the formation of three regional centers, and the use 
of bookmobiles. Centralized cataloguing was introduced for six 
county libraries, and grants were made to eight, with the idea 
of lengthening their hours of service, adding to the number of 
their books, and providing for other needs. 

Several libraries have been reorganized, and there have been 
noticeable increases in book circulation. Inter-library loans have 
also increased, but much still remains to be done. When further 
improvements have been made, however, Nevada's program for 
library development will be in a position to carry to completion 
the well-designed program initiated by Mrs. Collins and approved 
by the Library Services Branch. 

Even before the Library Services Act was passed, Utah's posi- 
tion so far as library services were concerned was surprisingly 
good. Less than 5 per cent of its people were beyond the reach 
of library services of some kind, and this, in a state greater in 
area than Ohio and Indiana combined, and with a total population 
which even yet differs little from that of the city of Cleveland, 
must be considered a notable accomplishment. 

Despite the progress Utah's individual libraries have made, the 
state was the only one in the Union that had no state library at 
the time the Library Services Act was passed in 1956, and the Utah 
state plan for library development was delayed as a consequence. 
In 1957, however, the Utah State Library was created, a director 
was appointed on September 15, and the first year of the library's 
existence was naturally a formative period devoted largely to 
organization. 

Under the plan that was submitted to the Library Services 
Branch in Washington, the state's aim was "to establish and de- 
velop a state library through the implementation of the new state 
library law"; to develop "the various branches of service within 
the library organization as rapidly as possible"; to promote li~ 
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braries in the minds of the people; to decide on the most effective 
type of library service for the state; and to provide encourage- 
ment and professional leadership by way of the State library 
Commission's extension program. 

With only eight cities of more than 10,000 population, all of 
Utah, these cities alone excepted, is naturally to be considered 
rural as the Library Services Act defines that term. But to provide 
adequate library service for 886,000 people in a region that covers 
82,000 square miles is no small task, especially as only a third of 
the population is to be found in the state's four major cities. 
Nevertheless, this was the problem that faced the newly au- 
thorized State Library. 

Great though the problem was, the program, as outlined in 
*957> was simply stated. It was to "organize a state library in 
order to promote library services throughout rural areas with 
the aim of achieving as nearly as possible the level of library 
services outlined in the new American Library Association stand- 
ards." 

With this in mind, temporary quarters were obtained; three 
professional librarians, as well as a field librarian and a com- 
petent secretarial and clerical staff, were employed; and such 
furniture, equipment, and supplies as were necessary were pur- 
chased. The aims of the new library were outlined in detail and, 
with the additional help of four school librarians who were tem- 
porarily employed, the program got under way. 

A two-week workshop on public library administration was 
conducted in the southern part of the state. The state was divided 
into seven regions, and regional library development committees 
were organized. Four bookmobiles were purchased and, very 
early in the program, 28,000 books were processed and placed in 
circulation with more to follow. 

Duchesne County, midway between Salt Lake City and the 
Colorado line, as well as Piute and San Juan Counties in the 
southern part of the state, somewhat promptly appropriated funds 
for county library service though all are lightly populated. San 
Juan County, in fact, which lies in the state's southeastern corner 
and exceeds Massachusetts in size, has a population of fewer than 
6000. Because of the difficulties confronting this extensive and 
lightly populated county the State Library lent a hand in process- 
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ing the needed books, and also trained the driver of the county's 
bookmobile. 

In the meantime the State Library moved into new quarters, 
and legislation was drafted which permitted cities "of the first 
class" to levy a 2-mil instead of a i-mill library tax. Recom- 
mendations for revision of the state's library laws are also under 
consideration, and within two years of the passage of the Library 
Services Act bookmobiles had been on display in most of the 
counties of the state and two regional bookmobile demonstra- 
tions, covering nine counties, had been instituted. Furthermore, 
support for local libraries has been considerably increased and 
the State Library's 1960-61 appropriation has been raised from 
|ioo,ooo to $125,000. 

Clearly, library progress has been apparent in Utah and citizens 
generally, as well as the officials of the state, are now fully 
conscious of the need and the desirability of developing "total" 
library service for every county and, as nearly as possible, for 
every resident of the state. 

In Colorado, where about 85 per cent of the state's residents 
were provided with at least some degree of library service even 
before tie Library Services Act was passed, prompt action was 
nevertheless taken as soon as the Act went into effect. The state 
plan that was submitted called for the strengthening not only of 
the State Library "as a co-ordinating and supervisory agency" 
but also of local library programs "through the formation of 
larger units: district, county, regional, or federated." Increased 
local responsibility for public library programs both financial 
and administrative was encouraged; and pilot demonstrations 
were established. 

Though appropriations for library service in Colorado had 
been only 85 cents per capita in 1953 and were not greatly 
higher when the Library Services Act went into effect, the state 
plan now decided that areas "in which tax support falls below 
f i. 50-$ 2 per person" were "to be considered as having inadequate 
library programs." Furthermore, except for ten cities with popu- 
lations of more than 10,000, the entire state was to be considered 
in the plan which went into effect early in 1957. 

Under the direction of Gordon L. Bennett, Deputy State Li- 
brarian of the Colorado State Library, the plan was energetically 
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advanced, and various projects were carried on in four 
areas which cover the entire state. Field workers provided coun- 
seling and "in-service" training to public librarians. An u area field 
office" was opened in Pueblo under the direction of a trained 
librarian. In connection with this, "Area A, n which includes 19 
counties that were already provided with 35 public libraries, was 
established. 

In an effort to replace outmoded methods and material in public 
libraries, "Operation Wastepaper" w r as set in morion, and a central 
purchasing program for Area A was also established. In 1958, 
and in Las Animas which is in this area, the Lower Arkansas 
Valley Demonstration was started in order to show how effective 
a system of federated libraries could be. In this instance seven 
counties in the southeastern comer of the state w r ere included 
Baca, Bent, Cheyenne, Crowley, Kiowa, Otero, and Prowers- 
and funds were provided not only for the purchase of books, 
furniture, and other equipment but also for salaries and a book- 
mobile. Though the total area of these seven counties is con- 
siderably greater than that of the state of Maryland, fewer than 
a tenth as many people live there as live in the city of Baltimore. 
Under the impact of the demonstration, however, interest in 
books and libraries increased. One library that had been closed in 
1950 was reopened. Book circulation increased. Workshops were 
held. A monthly newsletter was published, and a weekly radio 
program based on books and library affairs is broadcast by the 
region's largest station. Furthermore, the demonstration termi- 
nated with a 4-county regional library serving Bent, Crowley, 
Prowers, and Cheyenne Counties. 

Area B, which covers 22 counties and contains 30 libraries, is 
a region in western Colorado which covers about 39,000 square 
miles. The whole area is mountainous and lightly populated, and 
large sections of it are devoid even of improved roads. Never- 
theless, with quarters originally provided by Mesa College in 
Grand Junction, the area's field office has surveyed the library 
needs of the region, has held workshops and, along with the 
Western Slope Advisory Committee, has begun the difficult task 
of organizing this extensive region and of furthering the State 
Library's plans for extending and improving library services. 

Area C, which was originally set up in the northwestern corner 
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of the state, was later eliminated, most of the territory It was 
supposed to cover being added to that of Area B. Area D, how- 
ever, covers all of northeastern Colorado except Adams, Arapa- 
hoe, and Jefferson Counties, though its field office, along with 
that of Area E, has been located in the offices of the State Library 
in Denver. In a part of Area D, however the five counties of Kit 
Carson, Logan, Morgan, Washington, and Yuma a demonstra- 
tion program was begun in 1959, though the outcome had not 
been decided at the time this was written. 

Area E, which consists of Adams, Arapahoe, and Jefferson 
Counties with the city of Denver at about their geographic cen- 
ter, ako has its field office at the State Library. In addition to 
working with the three counties, however, the supervisor also 
co-ordinates the work of all four state areas. Furthermore, the 
work of selection, ordering, and cataloguing materials for dem- 
onstration and field offices also centers here. 

While only two counties which were formerly without library 
service are now being served and only about 5000 residents have 
been affected thereby, 130,000 or more about 10 per cent of the 
population at the time the Library Services Act was adopted- 
are residents of areas in which library services have been ex- 
tended and improved. With more than a hundred thousand square 
miles to cover, much of which is mountainous and very lightly 
populated, and with more than a million people living in "rural" 
areas as that term is understood for the purposes of the Library 
Services Act, Colorado's task of expanding its library services 
to include every one of the state's residents is a large and difficult 
one. But progress is being made and while some of the more 
remote regions are likely to be hard to reach for many years to 
come, the state's library services are being constantly broadened 
and it is likely that few of its people will be beyond the reach 
of its steadily developing services by the time the extended Li- 
brary Services Act finally expires. 

With the passage of the Library Services Act, California laid 
plans for four different types of library projects which were to 
be developed by 1961. The first of these was the establishment 
of a series of bookmobile demonstration projects. The second con- 
cerned itself with the establishment of at least one service center 
under the direction of the State Library. Third was a plan to 
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improve and broaden the state's already library 

And fourth was a plan for establishing In not yet 

served. 

Having long since established an especially effective Li- 

brary, and having already developed various county libraries and 
inter-county contractual arrangements, California was in an ex- 
cellent position to extend the state's library services still further. 
By May 1958, therefore, bookmobile demonstration projects had 
been so effective that the Butte County of Supervisors 

voted unanimously to add such funds as were necessary to the 
Butte County Library budget so as to finance the operation of 
the demonstration bookmobile and its staff. Furthermore, under 
the direction of Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, State Librarian, a 
processing center was established at the State Library in order 
that 16 member libraries might be served; the Lassen and Pkmas- 
Sierra County libraries co-ordinated their library services under a 
single head librarian; and several demonstrations were success- 
fully concluded. 

While so much energy was being expended on improving and 
broadening rural library service, the State Library also set itself 
the task of working with libraries in metropolitan areas as well 
Though such institutions are not eligible for federal funds under 
the terms of the Library Services Act, except as they broaden 
their services to cover rural areas, the growing needs that con- 
front all libraries has suggested that state or federal aid of some 
sort might advantageously be provided for them as well. 

Because California had developed her library services to so 
high a point even before the passage of the Library Services Act, 
the progress made by the state has been somewhat less spectacu- 
lar than that of other state's. But much progress has nevertheless 
been made and though in 1954, less than one per cent of the 
people of the state were said to be without library service of 
any kind, efforts have since been made not only to reduce the 
number to absolute zero, but also greatly to improve the library 
services that long since had made such widespread progress 
throughout the state. 

It was in May 1957 that the first library demonstration under 
the Library Services Act was started in California, the idea being 
to provide bookmobile service for rural residents of Butte County 
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which lies some sixty or seventy miles north of Sacramento. A 
bookmobile was purchased and equipped, but did not actually 
begin Its service until November 1957, It impressed the people 
of the county so favorably, however, that on May 14, 1958, the 
county board of supervisors voted unanimously to include book- 
mobile service in the county's library budget for the following 
fiscal year* 

Several county libraries notably those in Amador, Santa Bar- 
bara, Lassen, Plumas, and Sierra Counties have had their serv- 
ices improved and extended. The California Public Library Com- 
mission published a report recommending a program of state 
grants which failed to get legislative approval in 1959, but the 
legislature seems to favor adequate support for libraries, and has 
even recommended that "government at all levels" should pro- 
vide such support. Library services in California, therefore, seem 
certain to continue to improve. Already at least half a million 
rural Californians have had their library services extended and 
improved, and plans have also been developed that will carry 
them very greatly farther. 
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Writing In the A.L.A. Bulletin for January 1960, John G. 
Lorenz, director of the Library Services Branch of the U. S. Office 
of Education, pointed out that "The goals of the new public 
library standards are reflected in most state plans, particularly in 
terms of encouraging co-operation between libraries and areas 
without libraries in order to achieve the highest quality of service 
possible. In these first years, however, many projects represent 
only the first steps toward the best service for all the people in a 
natural geographic, social, or economic area. It is being illustrated 
again and again that improvement requires change, and change, 
particularly when governmental and financial decisions are in- 
volved, takes time." 

The truth of this contention is apparent all across the country, 
but the Library Services Act, from the moment it was passed, 
was remarkably effective in dramatizing the need for extending 
library services even in the states that had been most active in 
library development Under the terms of the Act, every state 
had to take certain action of its own and this compelled more 
than a few governors, legislators, and others to give more thought 
to libraries and library services than they had ever given before. 
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State library extension agencies, where they existed, provided 
much initiative and leadership, but at the rime the Library Serv- 
ices Act went into effect; even the best of these needed help of 
a Had that could only be provided by legislative action action 
that was forthcoming, for the most part, largely because every 
state and territory, in order to qualify for federal funds, was 
called upon to provide certain funds of its own and to accept 
certain responsibilities. 

Though no two states reacted identically, an easily recognized 
pattern of similarity was soon very broadly apparent. County and 
regional demonstrations, or additional development of county 
regional libraries already in existence, were soon under way in 
many parts of the country. More than 400 of the nation's 3068 
counties, as well as 645 New England towns (the word town- 
sMp is not applied in New England as it is elsewhere) began to 
play some part or other in such developments within three years 
or so of the passage of the Library Services Act, and by the end 
of 1959, some 22 states, in addition to preparing such plans as 
were required under the Act, had also included in their programs 
certain grants-in-aid for public library development. 

Oregon was one of these, and within a year, grants had been 
provided for nine counties. Furthermore, under the direction of 
Eleanor Stephens, State Librarian, and Eloise Ebert, Assistant 
State Librarian and Head of Extension who later succeeded Miss 
Stephens, three multi-county demonstrations were set in motion, 
three field consultants were employed, and five bookmobiles were 
purchased. 

It was late in 1957 that the first of Oregon's exhibit book- 
mobiles was purchased with Rural Library Services funds, and 
with 1800 volumes lining its shelves it began a tour of western 
Oregon on January 6, 1958. Everywhere it went, the people 
were urged to ask questions in order to learn how bookmobile 
service could be obtained for their communities. 

"Counties which will work toward co-operative services of 
their own," a State Library pamphlet explained, "may receive 
a bookmobile award. Such service will strengthen existing li- 
braries and provide [library] outlets within walking distance for 
all. Where there is sufficient population such systems will include 
community libraries or small stations. Each oudet will be a direct 
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channel to all books and services from area headquarters to die 
people. The Oregon State Library's 680,000 olumes can 
supplement local libraries . . . s> 

Here was library progress on a most promising scale. Where, 
formerly, large areas of the state had no library services whatever, 
now an opportunity existed whereby any of the 36 counties, if 
the interest of the people was great enough, could not only be 
aided to develop bookmobile service and other library services 
as well, but could also turn, whenever they cared to do so, to 
the State Library itself for such books as they might care to read 
among the hundreds of thousands that filled its orderly stacks. 

Taken as a whole, library developments in Oregon have re- 
sulted in measureable progress. The State Library itself has been 
strengthened and improved. Library consultants have been made 
available almost wherever their services could prove useful Dis- 
trict meetings have been held in order to consider library stand- 
ards and regional development. The Central Oregon Regional 
Library, serving Crook and Deschutes Counties, has been estab- 
lished with headquarters at Bend. The North Coastal Regional 
Library Project was designed to serve Clatsop and Tillamook 
Counties with the possibility that Lincoln County might also be 
added. A considerable system of federated libraries is served by 
the Clackamas County Cataloguing Project. The Benton-Linn 
Bookmobile Project completed its two-year program at the end 
of 1959, and an appropriation was granted to carry the project 
on until the general election of 1960, when, unfortunately, it was 
defeated. 

Lesser projects and other developments have also been added 
and by June 30, 1959, about 15 per cent of Oregon's 1,750,000 
people and u of the state's 36 counties had had their library 
services extended and improved. 

In the state of Washington, action under the Library Services 
Act was a little less prompt. Due to the necessity for raising new 
"matching funds," no state plan whatever was submitted for the 
fiscal year of 1957, though an appropriation was provided later, 
and a plan was sent to Washington for fiscal 1958. In this, the ex- 
pectation was to develop "adequate library service for the citizens 
of Washington State by the formation of library units with a tax 
base broad enough to provide the many services of a modem 
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library at a level which will approach the standards as adopted 
by the American Library Association, Washington Library As- 
sociation, and State Library Commission.'* 

Despite the delay, library development made real progress 
when it finally began, but in the first three years the Columbia 
River Regional Library Demonstration was the most important 
single development. Under the over-all direction of Maryan E. 
Reynolds, librarian of the Washington State Library in Olympia, 
federal and state funds were used in five counties in the north 
central portion of the state to set this demonstration in motion. 
Fifteen libraries of the region participated, and several months 
were spent in preparation. A staff was hired; books and materials 
were collected; three bookmobiles were acquired, and after the 
first shipment of books had been sent to the participating li- 
braries, bookmobile service began in June 1958, with the idea of 
submitting the whole plan to the approval of the people of the 
region at the general election of 1960. 

Though this was the largest single enterprise covering, as it 
does, some 15,000 square miles and serving about 125,000 people, 
other lesser projects have also been initiated. For example, the 
Grays Harbor County Rural Library has broadened its field of 
operations, and in addition, plans are under way that aim at pro- 
viding a minimum standard of library service for every corner 
of the state. 

Prior to 1956 about half of the people of Idaho had no public 
library services whatever, the state as a whole having spent only 
50 cents per capita (in 1953) on such services. Because this was 
only a third of what the American Library Association had earlier 
established "for minimum service," as well as because the state 
is both extensive and lightly populated, it is not surprising that 
its rural areas were almost entirely without library services of 
any kind. Because no matching funds were immediately avail- 
able, however, the state failed to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity provided by the Library Services Act until "fiscal 1958." 

When its plan was finally submitted it included five specific 
aims: "to co-operate with the Idaho Library Association, Friends 
of Library Councils, and all adult and youth groups, in pro- 
moting library service throughout the state; to promote by means 
of demonstration to rural areas the establishment of locally sup- 
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ported libraries throughout the state; to promote, where 
the establishment of larger units (district, county, regional) of 
library service; to promote, where possible, the federation of 
smaller local libraries to pool administrative services, effect sav- 
ings in administrative costs, and to extend the service of pro- 
fessional staff members; to sponsor and promote library work- 
shops, institutes, and conferences to acquaint interested individuals 
with proper library techniques and the means of promoting and 
extending library service.'* 

The State Library was strengthened by the enlargement of its 
staff from 4 to 1 1; twice as many books were purchased in 1958 
and 1959 as in fourteen preceding years; a series of conferences 
and workshops was scheduled; a demonstration bookmobile was 
purchased and put to work; and the State Library, in order to 
improve its inter-library loan service, joined the Pacific North- 
west Bibliographic Center. Grants were made to district libraries 
in seven counties, enabling them to increase their hours of serv- 
ice, to enlarge their book collections, to broaden their services 
and, in one or two instances, to add new employees. Six of these 
library districts, five of which are county-wide, voted to provide 
better library service in their rural areas, but in April 1959, a 
move to establish the Bonneville County District Library was de- 
feated. 

As a result of all this, only seven of the state's 44 counties had 
been provided with improved or extended service by 1959. Fur- 
thermore, because the 1960 census showed that the state's popu- 
lation had increased by about 80,000, it is not unlikely that though 
such library services as are to be found in the state reach a 
slightly greater proportion in 1960 than they did in 1956, the 
actual number still unserved has been very little changed. 

In other words, though Idaho has taken the first steps in es- 
tablishing adequate library services for its people, the founda- 
tion for the system it should have is far from complete, and 
many problems that remain to be solved still confront not only 
the library authorities of the state but the people as well. 

Montana was among the first to submit its plan for library 
development under the Library Services Act, and even before 
it was approved, two federations of libraries had already been 
formed. A primary aim of the plan that was submitted was to 
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demonstrate the value of federations in regional areas of Montana, 
and the first to be organized was the Northwest Montana Fed- 
eration which was made up of Lincoln and Flathead Counties in 
the state's far northwestern comer. 

Even before the state plan had been approved and long before 
die first federal payments had arrived, the four already established 
libraries in the two counties made arrangements to co-operate in 
the purchase of books and to centralize their technical processes. 

With the approval of Mrs* Ruth O. Longworth, secretary of 
the Montana State Library Extension Commission, the Five Val- 
leys Federation program a plan covering seven counties was 
also set in motion* TMs idea, according to Mrs. Longworth, was 
primarily due to the interest and energy of the library trustees 
who were involved. Originally made up of one reasonably strong 
central library and six small ones, it included 7 libraries and 13 
branches and plainly suggested that further expansion was on the 
way, 

In a state so extensive and so lightly populated as Montana is, 
and with mountain ranges covering most of its western half, it 
is no easy task to provide high-grade library services for all its 
people. With an area three times as extensive as that of New 
York State but with only one fourth as many people as live in 
Brooklyn, the library problems that arise are anything but easy 
to solve. Unimpressed by the difficulties, however, the Library 
Extension Commission moved into new and larger quarters in 
Missoula, enlarged its staff, established a state-wide film circuit in 
Great Falls, and began a publicity program that aimed at inform- 
ing the people of the state as to the possibilities of future de- 
velopment under the Library Services Act. 

In an area so vast, and with so limited a population, Montana 
could hardly be expected to make such progress as smaller and 
more populous states have made. However, even before federal 
legislation made it possible for the state to obtain financial and 
advisory help from Washington, Montana had made more than a 
fair amount of progress in library development and as early as 
1954 was providing some degree of library service for three quar- 
ters of its people. It is undoubtedly true that making such service 
available for every person in the state is a gigantic task. Never- 
theless, plans are being made to do so, and confidence is high. 
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Wyoming, which failed to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the Library Services Act until 1959, tad made no 
more than a beginning on its program at the time this 
written. The adjoining prairie states, however North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska more promptly took advantage of 
the opportunity offered by the Library Services Act and were 
busily engaged in furthering library development in 1957, 

In 1954, two years before the Library Services Act was passed, 
North Dakota was spending only 35 cents per capita on such 
library services as the state had developed a sum less than a 
quarter of what the American Library Association had decided 
was required for minimum service at that time. In fairness It 
should be added that per capita expenditures were less in eleven 
other states, but despite this, North Dakota provided library 
services for only 41 per cent of its people and, in this regard, 
stood last among the states of the Union. 

The state is almost entirely rural, of course. With only thir- 
teen towns of more than 3000 population, it has only six that 
exceed 10,000, and the total population of the state 627,000 ac- 
cording to the census of 196015 not very greatly more than that 
of the city of Minneapolis which lies some 200 miles away to 
the southeast. Furthermore, North Dakota is 70,000 square miles 
in extent which means that it is populated, on the average, by 
fewer than nine people per square mile. 

It is not necessary to describe the state in much more detail in 
order to see that many problems had to be overcome before ade- 
quate library services could be established for all its residents. 
Despite the difficulties that had to be overcome, however, the 
desire for better service was widespread, and the Library Serv- 
ices Branch of the U. S. Department of Education had no sooner 
sent out its "Guide for Submitting State Plan" than the North 
Dakota State Library Commission went to work on it. 

The general aims of the Commission were stated simply but 
somewhat forcibly. Admitting that, except for a few small scat- 
tered areas, the state was without adequate library services, the 
plan that was offered aimed at improving its library standards, at 
developing local initiative in the field of library progress, and at 
reaching both unserved and inadequately served rural areas so as 
to make both books and services available to all. 
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Where per capita expenditures for library services had for- 
merly been very low indeed, it was now proposed that this be 
increased to $1.50. County and regional libraries were proposed. 
Long-term library and bookmobile demonstrations were planned, 
and the State Library Commission was promptly strengthened. 

The West Plains Regional Library the first such institution 
to be establishedwas in Williams County in the northwestern 
comer of the state, and bookmobile demonstrations were carried 
out in adjacent Moontrail and McKenzIe Counties which joined 
in the enterprise. The second regional development program in- 
cluded McLean and Mercer Counties near the center of the state, 
and the third consisted of the four southeastern counties of 
Logan, Mclntosh, La Moure, and Dickey. 

Bookmobiles are at work in various parts of the state and one 
of these, which was purchased with funds provided, in part, by 
the Federated Women's Club, has been used in a campaign to 
promote better library service in rural areas throughout the state. 

Not so long ago no rural area in North Dakota was provided 
with library services that were worthy of the name, and even yet 
considerable sections of the state are still unserved. But progress 
is being made. More rapidly than anyone might have thought 
possible a decade ago library services are reaching out across the 
North Dakota prairies. It is impossible to say how long it will 
take to reach every resident of the state, but that is the goal of 
the North Dakota State Library Commission, and the progress 
that has already been made plainly suggests that the work will be 
completed. 

In South Dakota where conditions have usually differed com- 
paratively little from those in North Dakota on the one hand and 
Nebraska on the other, such library services as existed prior to 
the passage of the Library Services Act, more nearly paralleled 
those of North Dakota than any other state. But interest in library 
development was more widespread than superficial observers 
might have imagined and with the passage of the Library Services 
Act, a plan for library extension was promptly prepared. 

Having decided that "all people residing within the state should 
be able to borrow books and materials easily" as well as to "re- 
ceive answers to requests for information through local libraries" 
and to "have available services of professionally trained librari- 
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ans, n the South Dakota State Library Commission set 
strengthening its own staff so as to be in a better position to carry 
out the considerable task that faced it. 

The plan that was proposed called for the development of sev- 
eral permanent area branches of the State Library; for the de- 
velopment of a number of regional service centers; for book- 
mobile service in connection with county and regional libraries; 
and the establishment of a central unit of the State Library for 
the classification and cataloguing of books for county and re- 
gional libraries as well as for area branches of the State Library, 

Having taken the first steps in strengthening the Library Com- 
mission itself, the next step was to begin the organization of the 
Northwest Regional Library. This covers the five counties of 
Lawrence, Butte, Harding, Perkins, and Meade an area of moun- 
tains and rolling grasslands that is roughly equivalent in extent to 
the states of Massachusetts and Connecticut combined, but with 
a total population of hardly more than 45,000. 

Here, with headquarters established at the Belle Fourche Public 
Library, the state's first regional library was started in 1957, 
bookmobile service actually beginning in October of that year. 
By June 1958, Harding County was also being served by book- 
mobile and a year later a county library was established there as 
well. 

Meanwhile, in the northeastern part of the state, the Brown 
County Regional Library, with headquarters at Aberdeen, was 
also organized. Bookmobile service began late in 1958 and the 
county library was established the following summer when pre- 
liminary work also began on the Tri-County Regional library. 
The region covered in this case comprises Corson, Dewey, and 
Ziebach Counties, some 6400 square miles of lightly populated 
territory more than half of which is taken up by two large In- 
dian reservations. Branches of the regional library have been es- 
tablished in each county. Bookmobile routes have been planned 
and, as a result of tribal councils and conferences with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the reservation Indians, as well as their white 
neighbors, are playing an active part in the enterprise. 

As a result of the interest that developed after the passage 
of the Library Services Act, the state legislature enacted laws that 
relate not only to regional libraries but also to the establishment 
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of county libraries in unorganized counties, and under the direc- 
tion of die Library Commission, public libraries throughout the 
state are improving thek services with the idea of ultimately 
bringing them up to generally accepted national standards. 

In Nebraska, prior to the passage of the Library Services Act, 
something more than a third of the people were without library 
services. The State's Public Library Commission, however, was 
entirely conscious of the shortcomings that needed to be over- 
come, and the plan that was adopted under the provision of the 
Act aimed not only at extending and improving library services 
in rural areas, but also at raising library standards throughout 
the state, and at incorporating rural libraries into library systems 
while preserving their individual identity. 

Under the direction of Louise A. Nixon, executive secretary 
of the State's Public Library Commission, the program got un- 
der way as soon as the plan that had been offered had been ap- 
proved by the Library Services Branch in Washington. The Com- 
mission itself, having been strengthened by additions to its staff, 
as well as by the purchase of office equipment, audio-visual ma- 
terials, and some 24,000 books, promptly set about organizing 
the South Central Nebraska Regional Library. Here with head- 
quarters in Holdrege Harlan, Phelps, Franklin, and Kearney 
Counties were brought together in a highly successful attempt 
to provide adequate library services to every one of the 30,000 
residents of this region of 2210 square miles. 

Library service was not new to this region. Public libraries 
had long served the major towns of the four counties, and the 
Holdrege Public Library, having entered into an arrangement 
with Phelps County in 1939, had provided bookmobile service 
ever since. Now, however, even better service was to be pro- 
vided for the whole of the four-county region, and within two 
years the circulation of books had doubled, local library budgets 
had increased by more than 60 per cent, bookmobile service had 
been extended and improved and, in addition, co-operative book 
selection, inter-library loans, and a centralized system for book 
repairs had been initiated. 

While these activities were under way in these four counties 
on the state's southern border, three very different counties in 
the northern part of the state Loup, Rock, and Keya Paha 
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began a co-operative library enterprise of their own. Here, In 
an area about half the size of Connecticut bet with a popula- 
tion of less than 7000, the newly established Rock County Li- 
brary which, until 1954, had been a Women's Club library, con- 
tracted with the neighboring counties of Loup and Keya to 
provide library service for them all. Starting in 1957, "the Lower 
Sandhills Library Demonstration" got under way. The staff of the 
Rock County Library has been strengthened. Its book collection 
has been greatly enlarged. And its bookmobile service, extended 
north into Keya Paha County and south into Loup County, 
showed a 63 per cent increase in circulation within a year. 

These three counties form a portion of Nebraska's ranch coun- 
try, and a Sandhills rancher, having observed an eager group 
of people about the bookmobile, remarked that they had come 
"like a herd of hungry heifers to a feed lot'* 

As this is written, sk of Nebraska's 93 counties are still without 
library service of any kind, and despite the efforts of the State's 
Public Library Commission, other counties still are inadequately 
served. But Nebraska is more than ten times as extensive as New 
Jersey and its population is very considerably less than that of 
the city of Philadelphia. On that account, "adequate free public 
library service for all" Is an ambition that can only be attained 
with difficulty. But, as far as the Public Library Commission and 
the people of the state are concerned, difficulties do not seem to 
matter. Widely supported throughout the state, Louise Nixon 
and the enlarged staff of the Library Commission seem certain to 
attain the goal that they have set. 

At the time the Library Services Act was passed, Kansas and 
that state's Traveling Libraries Commission were confronted by 
a series of problems not greatly different from those that faced 
Nebraska. Kansas is a little greater in area and its population is 
some 50 per cent larger than that of Nebraska, but otherwise 
the two are somewhat comparable though Nebraska had always 
spent measurably more per capita, at least on libraries and its 
library services had reached a somewhat greater percentage of its 
people. Furthermore perhaps because interest in libraries was 
somewhat less widespread in Kansas the state failed to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by the Library Services Act 
for a year or so after it was passed. By that time, however, an 
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adequate state plan had been prepared and when It was finally 
submitted and approved, the extension program of the Traveling 
Libraries Commission began to be modified and strengthened. 
Studies of county libraries were begun, also, and books, a book- 
mobile, and a moderate amount of new equipment were pur- 
chased In order that a series of demonstrations might be begun. 

Before the program could make much more than a beginning, 
the authority and responsibilities of the Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission had to be accurately defined, and several tax limitations 
that stood in the way of library development had to be modified. 
In addition to this, the Commission's appropriation had to be 
increased so that federal funds might be matched. 

Because of the delay these developments necessitated, progress 
in actual library development has been delayed, but because of 
the extension of the Library Services Act, real library progress 
in Kansas may be confidently expected during the early 19605. 



CHAPTER 12 



The West 

Outlying Regions 



In Ohio the State Library adopted a policy in 1935 that was 
based largely on the organization of local library service on a 
county-wide basis, and under the Library Services Act this policy 
continued. With the added impetus the Act imparted, however, 
a determined effort was made to improve library service gener- 
ally, and it was decided that any library service in rural areas 
that was carried on at a cost of less than $1.50 per capita per 
county, urban areas excluded, should be considered inadequate* 
Prior to the passage of the Act, per capita expenditures for 
library services in Ohio had been higher than in any other state 
except Massachusetts, and in 1954 had stood at $1.77 for the 
state as a whole. In view of the considerably higher appropria- 
tions that were made for library services in the state's many cities, 
however, such expenditures as applied to rural areas were far 
below the average. The new policy, therefore, promptly brought 
about improvements wherever library services reached into the 
rural areas of the state, and as a result of the broadening of the 
State Library's extension service, areas that had never before been 
reached also began to feel the effects. 
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Annual book purchases Increased and almost $60,000 was ap- 
propriated for the purchase of books to be used In Improving and 
broadening rural library services in project areas and also for 
direct loans to Individuals. Bookmobile grants were made to vari- 
ous counties. The organization of regional libraries was encour- 
aged. Demonstration programs were designed with the idea of in- 
creasing library service In the project areas, and special efforts 
were made to help those to whom little or no service had yet 
come. Throughout the program that was adopted, a primary aim 
was that all new projects were to be developed with the idea of 
becoming self-sustaining. 

Grants were made to six counties Ashtabula, Guernsey, 
Holmes, Logan, Ottawa, and Shelbyfor the purchase of book- 
mobiles. Three other bookmobiles were purchased by the state 
which operates them In connection with the regional library 
service centers organized in 1958 in Fulton and Henry Counties 
in the northwestern corner of the state and in Adams and Brown 
Counties in the southwestern corner. 

Twelve libraries In nine counties look to the Library Service 
Center of Eastern Ohio In Barnesville for centralized book pur- 
chasing, cataloguing, and processing, the state having made a 
grant of $35,000 to cover the cost of equipment as well as the 
first year's cost of operation. And the Ohio State Library has 
also sponsored a series of workshops in co-operation with the 
Ohio Library Association. 

That the future of library progress in Ohio is reasonably secure 
was made apparent when Governor Michael V. DI Salle, in a 
message to the state legislature, called for the uniform extension 
of library service throughout the state, contending that "Noth- 
ingno single endeavor contributes more to the cultural devel- 
opment of our citizens, young and old, than the public library 
system." 

Though Indiana was one of the very early states to submit a 
plan under the terms of the Library Services Act, it was later 
withdrawn, primarily, it would appear, because of opposition by 
the governor. Illinois, however, in submitting its original plan, 
has energetically encouraged the expansion of its library services 
ever since. 

Beginning in 1957 with "the Warren-Henderson County proj- 
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ect," "the Garbondale project," and the "Library extension to 
rural areas project," the Illinois State Library later added others. 
The first of thesethe co-operative Warren-Henderson County 
project was an arrangement aimed at providing library services 
for the two counties though the 8000 inhabitants of Henderson 
County had never had anything of the kind before. Warren 
County, however, with three times as many people, had long 
been operating a county library and now, co-operating with its 
lesser neighbor, began to extend its service across the 381 square 
miles of Henderson County by means of library stations and 
bookmobiles. 

The Carbondale project, however, the proper name for which 
is the Southern Illinois Regional Library, took another shape, 
Here, among 34 counties in southern Illinois, a good many small 
public libraries had been established. A large proportion of these, 
however, were so poorly supported that help of some kind was 
needed if they were properly to serve their communities. It was 
with this problem in mind that the Carbondale project was de- 
signed, and under it a state regional library was established in 
collaboration with Southern Illinois University which is situated 
in the town of Carbondale. 

Inaugurated in June 1957, the project developed far beyond 
its original proportions. Within a year all 34 counties were bene- 
fiting by service that originated in the regional library in Carbon- 
dale. Bookmobile service extends throughout the region which 
has a total population of more than a million and in which, as a 
result of the Carbondale project, library service has been extended 
and greatly improved in quality, and co-operation among the 
libraries of the region, to their immense advantage, has come to 
be standard practice. 

Other ideas initiated by the Illinois State Library include the 
Peru project, which includes the Peru Public Library in La 
Salle County and extends throughout a dozen nearby townships 
in La Salle and Bureau Counties, some of which were formerly 
without any library services at all; the Prairie Trails project in 
which two libraries in Ogle County co-operate to provide library 
service for ten townships in most of which library service was 
formerly lacking or inadequate; the Savanna Regional Library 
project in which a State Regional Center that had already been 
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established in Savanna, which lies beside the Mississippi River 
In Carroll County, was expanded so as to provide service for some 
30 communities in the northwest comer of the state. Originally 
financed with state and federal funds, the plan provided that the 
needed financial support would ultimately be made available by 
libraries in the area in payment for such services as centralized 
purchasing, processing, and cataloguing. 

The Illinois program has been broadly conceived and effec- 
tively carried out and as individual projects prove their worth, 
others are set in motion in the ever- widening task of improving 
the state's library services in rural areas. 

The State Library's appropriation for the two-year period of 
1959 to J 9^ z was a pp rove d with an increase of $230,000, and 
the future of library development in the state appears entirely 
secure. 

In Michigan, which initiated its plan under the Library Serv- 
ices Act early in 1957, t ^ ie primary ideas that guided it were the 
improvement and extension of public library service in rural 
areas; the development of active local support for library services 
of the highest quality; the encouragement of co-ordinated library 
systems as well as co-operation among them; the strengthening 
of the resources and services of the state library agency; and the 
improvement of public opinion and increase of public support 
insofar as library services were concerned. 

With these aims in mind, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, state librarian, 
has consistently urged local authorities to accept the responsi- 
bility for the development of the library program, and even 
where library demonstrations are called for, local financial help 
is almost always expected. It has been held that this policy has 
resulted in longer periods of preliminary work, but it seems 
plain that it has encouraged public acceptance and broadened 
public support. 

Even before the state's plan for library development had been 
submitted to the Library Services Branch in Washington, the 
authorization of the Midland County Library laid the ground- 
work for the development of adequate library service for the 
county as a whole, and especially for some fifteen or eighteen 
thousand of the county's rural residents. Though other compara- 
ble developments in Michigan have been equally successful, the 
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Midland County Library might well serve as an example for 
combined urban-and-raral library development at its best. 

To a large extent, library services in Michigan have been im- 
proved as the result of "stimulation projects" which, once the 
necessary stimulation had been provided, were continued by ac- 
tual demonstrations or by the expansion of some already estab- 
lished agency. 

Another successful co-operative library enterprise began in 
Oakland County with a "random sample interview survey" that 
brought to light such ideas as rural residents had in relation to 
public libraries. With this as a basis, a stimulation project was be- 
gun in which librarians and trustees of small libraries in the 
area were put to work in collaboration with a State Library con- 
sultant and the librarian of the Pontiac Public Library, the strong- 
est in the area. 

As a result of these activities, the North Oakland Library 
project was set in motion. Local libraries that took part in the 
project were permitted to borrow as many as 5000 books each 
from the state's Public Library Development book collection, and 
libraries in need of reorganization were given such help as they 
required. In some instances they were even helped in classifying 
and arranging books on their shelves, and in other practical meth- 
ods and usages. 

These and other methods have been widely used throughout 
the state in improving library services generally and especially 
in furthering the development of such services in rural areas. 

The state's Public Library Development program has proved 
unusually successful. New quarters have been rented and ade- 
quately equipped so as to care for the constantly expanding 
book collection. The lending of books to individual libraries is 
now encouraged under conditions which are useful in supple- 
menting local collections but which no longer tend to subsidize 
them. 

A State-wide study of libraries and library services is well on 
the way to completion; plans for a scholarship program are be- 
ing made; stimulation programs for the betterment of rural li- 
brary services are more or less constantly carried; and in the 
southwestern part of the state the counties of Allegan, Van 
Buren, Berrien, and Cass have joined in the All-Van-Ber-Cass 
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Project with the Idea of improving the services of some forty 
libraries in the district* 

During 1958 the library development program was somewhat 
restricted because of the economic recession that was especially- 
evident in Michigan, and the 1960 appropriation for the State 
Library has not been increased. This would appear, however, to 
be no more than a temporary setback, and the library program of 
the state, which has been very well designed and very ably ad- 
ministered, will surely attain its objectives with the aid of the 
Library Services Act as it was extended in 1960. 

In Wisconsin, the hopes and aspirations of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission were offered to the public in 1948 as the 
"Wisconsin- Wide Library Idea/ 7 and early in 1957 this served as 
a basis for the plan that was submitted by the state to the Library 
Services Branch in Washington. 

In general, the ideas paralleled those of a good many other 
states, but in application the plan developed along lines of its 
own. For one thing, the Wisconsin Free Library Commission had 
long been conscious of the advisability of developing county 
and regional library systems under the over-all supervision of the 
Commission itself, yet the state's program of library develop- 
ment has been marked by more than the usual amount of in- 
dividuality and variety. For example, Milwaukee is a city of almost 
half a million and a community far removed from the thoughts of 
those intent on improving library services in rural areas, yet the 
Milwaukee Public Library has been given a grant to enable it 
to extend its services by the use of bookmobiles to rural areas 
within reach of the city. Furthermore, in addition to providing 
scholarships for library training, the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission arranged for a grant to the University of Wisconsin 
in order that a state- wide library study might be carried out. 

The aims the state particularly had in mind were to "draw 
together local libraries into voluntary co-operative systems on 
county- wide or regional basis"; to encourage maximum local fi- 
nancial support as well as local autonomy; to set high standards 
for personnel; to carry out surveys before establishing new units; 
to encourage recognition of the state's responsibility for initiat- 
ing and subsidizing library service; and to consider people with- 
out ready access to libraries to be without library service, or to 
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be without adequate service if the existing public library fails 
to meet national standards as set forth in "Public Library Service: 
A Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum Standards." 

As a result of the application of this plan, about 1,800,000 
people or the better part of half of all the state's inhabitants, had 
had their library services improved or extended by June 30, 1959. 
The Wisconsin Free Library Commission had expanded its serv- 
ices and increased its staff. A four-session conference sponsored 
by the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association was called by 
the governor to discuss "The Public Library an Agency of Gov- 
ernment" and 1 06 trustees attended. Other conferences and 
workshops have considered national library standards, and the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin has been enlarged and improved edi- 
torially. 

In one year a demonstration bookmobile with 2000 books on 
its shelves was exhibited in 60 different locations, while another 
was used in connection with the Shawano Library Improvement 
Project and a third with the Four-County Bookmobile Project. 
Furthermore, plans are projected or under way for similar book- 
mobile projects elsewhere. 

A Library Processing Center has been established in Fenni- 
more for the five counties of Richland, Grant, Crawford, Iowa, 
and Lafayette and most of the region's 26 public libraries have 
entered the project. Scholarships for study in accredited library 
schools have been authorized. A grant of $10,000 was made to 
the University of Wisconsin for a state-wide study of libraries 
and library services, and a grant of $38,000 was made to the 
Milwaukee Public Library to be used for that institution's book- 
mobile service to rural areas in Milwaukee County. 

Wisconsin, with 71 counties, 54,705 square miles, and almost 
4,000,000 people, had provided library service for about 80 per 
cent of its people before the Library Services Act was passed, 
and stood tenth among the states of the Union in per capita 
expenditures for libraries. Thus the state was in a good position, 
when the Act was passed, to complete the task of providing li- 
brary services for everyone within her borders. It is true that 
the task is still some distance from completion but the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission is entirely conscious of what still re- 
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mains to be done, and there is little doubt that success is not so 
very far away. 

Prior to the passage of the Library Services Act, Minnesota 
had never provided any state aid for such libraries as existed 
within her borders. Once the Act was passed, however, interest 
in library development increased to such proportions that the 
legislature approved a reasonably open-handed program for aid 
to libraries. Furthermore, the staff of the Minnesota Library 
Division was enlarged, two demonstration bookmobiles were put 
to work, various services to libraries were developed, and training 
programs were improved and broadened. And, the Library Serv- 
ices Act having provided the necessary push, the state's Library- 
Division was authorized to match any available federal funds up 
to $250,000 a year. 

With the idea of promoting and actually assisting in the de- 
velopment of adequate library services for every resident of the 
state, the plan that was submitted for approval to the Library 
Services Branch aimed at strengthening the state's Library Ex- 
tension Agency with rural regions especially in mind, at develop- 
ing county and multi-county library systems with the idea of 
improving such service as was already in existence, and at bring- 
ing it to areas in which nothing of the kind had yet developed. 

In order to accomplish this, the Minnesota Library Division 
was strengthened, supervisors were sent to confer with local 
committees in rural areas, basic book collections were provided 
for use in establishing local public library service in areas previ- 
ously provided with library services, and two bookmobiles were 
purchased so that their usefulness could be demonstrated wher- 
ever such equipment might be used to advantage. 

Two new county libraries and five regional ones had been 
established before the end of 1959 and by that time, too, a report 
of the Minnesota Library Division was able to announce that 
68,000 rural residents had already been provided with library 
service for the first time, while such service as had been available 
to 269,000 others had been extended and improved in greater or 
lesser degree. 

The Minnesota Library Division, and Hannis S. Smith, director 
of libraries, have taken a good many important steps in strength- 
ening the state agency. The staff has been increased. The book 
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collection has been enlarged. Bookmobiles have been purchased 
for demonstration and exhibition purposes. An in-service train- 
ing program has been initiated, and field work has been carried 
on in ten or a dozen of the state's 87 counties, 

In October 1958, the Dakota-Scott Regional Library became 
the first of its kind to be organized in the state, and at the time it 
was formed it received a grant of $79,600. With headquarters in 
the Scott County town of Savage, it has been joined by every 
public library in the two counties with the single exception of 
the one in South St. Paul. Two bookmobiles are in service but 
the processing of books is done under contract by the Anoka 
County Library. By January i, 1960, levies for library service in 
Scott and Dakota Counties reached a total of only a little less 
than $60,000, an increase of 55 per cent 

In January 1959, Isanti, Pine, and Mille Lacs Counties combined 
in organizing the East Central Regional Library and were given 
a grant of $58,150. The Anoka County Library was the first of 
its kind to be organized in the state under the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram which provided $58,102 for the library's uses. A second 
grant amounting to $30,063 was also provided and the board of 
county commissioners also increased the library levy. Other 
county libraries have also been organized with the result that 
bookmobile service has been established or extended and im- 
proved, film circuits have been provided, new library branches 
have been opened and others have been enlarged and improved. 

It was in 1957 that Minnesota passed the first library aid law 
in its history, but since that time the state's library services have 
been greatly extended and improved and more than 10 per cent 
of the people live in areas that have directly benefited. 

Prior to 1956, about 40 per cent of the people of Iowa were 
without library services of any kind. Following the passage of 
the Library Services Act, however, the state promptly decided 
to join in the nation-wide effort to broaden library services and 
the plan that was submitted was approved by the Library Serv- 
ices Branch in January 1957. 

The objective of the plan was not only the improvement of 
such library services as already existed in the state, but also the 
extension of public library service to every rural area. And this 
was to be done, as the original plan made plain, by the end of 
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the five-year period covered by the original Library Services Act. 
More specifically, the plan aimed at strengthening the Iowa State 
Traveling Library which, under the direction of Ernestine Graf- 
ton, was to have over-all authority for the state's part in the 
program; at improving service in all existing libraries; at estab- 
lishing federations of libraries in each of seven regions while also 
encouraging them to extend their services into nearby unserved 
areas; and at conducting demonstrations, using bookmobiles and 
local libraries in the process. Furthermore, though libraries in 
towns of more than 10,000 population lay outside the province of 
the Library Services Act and so were not eligible for the use of 
federal funds except as they developed services for rural areas, 
the state made them a part of its own program by way of supple- 
mentary grants. 

Among the developments that followed, one of the most im- 
portant was the Regional Field Office Program which established 
the Northeastern Regional Field Office in Cedar Falls; the North 
Central in Mason City; the Northwestern in Cherokee; and the 
Middle Western in Jefferson. From these offices, and with the 
Iowa State Traveling Library as the central reference center for 
books, films, and records, the work of library development was 
promptly carried into every one of the state's 99 counties. 

Though library development in Iowa had left some two fifths 
of the people without library services of any kind, 421 public 
libraries were already in existence in the state before the new 
program got under way. No county was without a public library 
of some description and one had sixteen. By this measurement, 
therefore, one might have concluded that the state was provided 
with a superabundance of libraries, and certainly there was much 
local interest in them. Many of these institutions, however, were 
weak and, in the former comparative absence of plans for co- 
operation and federation, their book collections as well as the serv- 
ices they were prepared to offer, were often weak as well. 

Under the new program these weaknesses soon began to be 
corrected. Grants of reference books and special services were 
provided for 87 libraries that met standards set by the state. Con- 
sultants were authorized to travel widely about the state. Work- 
shops were established. Meetings were held for the discussion of 
improved library planning, on public relations, and on various 
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co-operative projects. Furthermore, direct assistance was pro- 
vided for scores of libraries with the idea of improving and 
broadening their services. 

As this is written, the original "five-year plan" that was of- 
fered by the Iowa State Traveling Library is still unfinished, and 
the extension of the Library Services Act offers new opportuni- 
ties for the future. On that account it seems highly probable not 
only that the state's original plan will be successfully carried out, 
but also that its library services will ultimately surpass the origi- 
nally stated goal. 

Though fully a quarter of the people of Missouri were with- 
out library services of any kind when the Library Services Act 
was passed, interest in the subject was widespread and the state 
was prompt in submitting and obtaining approval for its plan for 
library development. 

In planning for the establishment of adequate library services 
in areas not previously served, the controlling idea was to further 
such development as would lead to the creation of effective li- 
brary systems. By way of library demonstrations, the Missouri 
State Library also aimed not only at furthering permanent im- 
provements in the equipment and operation of the libraries of 
the State, but also at increasing public understanding of the need 
for better library service. 

Provision was promptly made for the award of five $2000 
scholarships annually to selected Missouri residents eligible to 
enter library schools accredited by the A.L.A. and who agree to 
work for two years after graduation in Missouri's rural libraries. 
Three regional libraries of three counties each were established, 
four independent town libraries merged with their county li- 
braries, and other federations of the kind were proposed. 

In-service training institutes were established. The staff of the 
Missouri State Library was enlarged by the addition of field 
librarians and others who were given the task of establishing 
closer relations between the State Library and regional as well 
as local libraries. Furthermore, teletypewriter service was installed 
with the idea of furthering still closer relations between the state 
and local libraries, and also in order to speed and improve inter- 
library loans. This also aided in unifying the state library system 
and in increasing its usefulness to the people. Two bookmobiles 
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were purchased for demonstration use in rural areas, and the 
State Library set itself to work not only to provide library service 
for every resident of the state but also to promote higher stand- 
ards of library service and broader support for libraries in rural as 
well as urban areas. 

Though much work still remains to be done, library service 
has been established In one county that formerly had none, and 
library services have been extended and improved in 89 other 
counties. Thus 90 of the state's 114 counties and approximately 
a fourth of all the people in the state have already benefited from 
developments that have taken place and, with the extension of the 
Library Services Act, other desirable developments are certain to 
follow and the state's goal of establishing "permanent and ade- 
quate service" is certainly within sight, 

ALASKA, HAWAII, PUERTO RICO, 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, AND GUAM 

It is not unlikely that providing library services for the people 
of Alaska isat least from the geographical point of view as 
difficult a problem as any state is called upon to solve. And no 
one, either in Alaska or elsewhere, would seriously contend that 
more than a good beginning has been made. But that, at least, has 
certainly been done. 

In 1955, for example, according to a publication of the Office 
of Education of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 1 reported the existence, in Alaska, of 27 library systems, 
though only nine of these had taken the trouble to provide any 
data about themselves. Of the nine, only three were "city, town, 
or village" libraries, while no details whatever were given about 
the six remaining ones. Furthermore, though the nine were listed 
in one table as "library systems," another table shows quite plainly 
that each was merely a library without branches or other subsidi- 
aries of any kind. And of these, five were in towns of less than 
1000, two more were in towns of less than 2500, and the remain- 
ing two were in towns of 10,000 or more Anchorage, that is, 
and Fairbanks. All of these were local institutions providing serv- 

1 Statistics of Public Libraries: 1955-56. 
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Ice only for their immediate areas, though the total population 
of the communities served was about 33,000 or about 20 per cent 
of Alaska's total population at the time. 

It is not surprising that a region so extensive, so undeveloped, 
and so lightly populated as Alaska should have had few libraries. 
It is understandable, too, in view of the extensive changes that 
were forecast by the expected arrival of statehood, that no at- 
tempt was made by the Alaskans to take advantage of the Library- 
Services Act when it first went into effect. When "state plans for 
fiscal 1958" were prepared, however, the one Alaska presented 
for approval aimed at providing "Alaska-wide service based on 
professional library standards." The purposes of the territory, as 
given in its plan, were "to strengthen the extension services" of 
its Department of Library Service; to provide "demonstrations 
of extension library services in communities"; to develop "per- 
manent territorially-operated branch libraries"; to establish Cen- 
tral purchasing for books" and to provide "central cataloguing and 
processing services to all territorial branch libraries"; and to de- 
velop library services for "individuals and families living in iso- 
lated areas." 

With more than half a million square miles of space in which 
to operate, and with a population of only one person for each 
three and a half square miles, it can be seen that the comparatively 
new Department of Library Service was confronted with a task 
of Herculean proportions. Before the arrival of winter in 1958, 
however, Dorothy Phelps, at that time director of the Depart- 
ment, was already serving the people of Alaska insofar as the 
libraries of which 31 were now in operation made it possible 
to do so. Even that early in the Department's development, and 
despite mountains, tundra, and the lack of roads, constantly in- 
creasing numbers of Alaskans in towns and villages as well as 
in isolated cabins far removed from neighbors were regularly 
being served. 

Bush pilots, covering enormous areas of lightly populated ter- 
ritory, regularly dropped ten-book packages along with other 
supplies at remote and isolated cabins. Mail boats visiting coastal 
villages and river towns brought in books as well as other ship- 
ments. Even at Point Barrow, which looks out upon the Arctic 
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Ocean from one of the two northernmost points of land in con- 
tinental North America, regular shipments of books were arriv- 
ing in exchange for others that were being returned. 

Well before the Library Services Act went into effect, Alaska's 
Department of Library Services was in operation, and though 
its job is even yet no more than well begun, the progress that has 
been made is already far beyond the imaginations of the old time 
sourdough, and Alaska, like many of her sister states, is steadily 
moving closer to the time when all her citizens, whether white or 
Indian, Aleut or Eskimo, will be within convenient reachor 
semiconvenient reach, at any rate of such books as the new 
state's Department of Library Services will by then be able to 
provide* 

With a total population of 224,383 according to the 1960 census, 
the newly organized state has already improved or extended li- 
brary services for more than half its people. By mid-ipjp some 
37 libraries were in existence though there had been only 27 
three years earlier. Furthermore, grants-in-aid are providing for 
and extending library services still further. Traveling library book 
service is provided for the state's four judicial districts (as yet no 
counties have been organized), the Alaska State Library, Depart- 
ment of Education, subscribes to the services of the Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Center, and plans for the future call for 
library services that will cover the whole of the nation's largest 
state and, as nearly as possible, for every one of its widely scat- 
tered inhabitants. 

Hawaii had not become a state at the time the Library Services 
Act was passed, but that seems to have made little diJff erence to 
those who hoped to improve the library services that were avail- 
able there. By January 1957, Hawaii's plan had been submitted 
and approved, the aims that were outlined being to strengthen 
the services that were already in existence as well as to develop a 
"territory-wide plan" that would bring library services to all 
"unserved rural areas." "In the first year of operation," accord- 
ing to the plan, funds were to be allocated "to each island on a 
basis of rural population to be served," but thereafter allocations 
were to be "adjusted on a basis of accomplishments and unmet 
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needs." It was recognized that service was inadequate on "at least 
four" of the territory's eight major islands, that all of them failed 
to meet national standards, and that because more than half the 
territory's inhabitants were twenty-three years of age or less, 
special services for children and young people were especially 
important. 

The eight major islands of what was formerly the territory 
but is now the state of Hawaii, are divided into four counties: 
Hawaii County, which includes only the island of Hawaii which, 
with 402 1 square miles of territory, is impressive in size as well 
as scenery; Honolulu City and County, which includes only the 
island of Oahu; Kauai County, which includes the islands of 
Kauai and Niihau; and Maui County, which includes the four 
islands of Maui, Molokai, Lanai, and Kahoolawe. 

In all, the Hawaiian Islands cover 6423 square milesan area 
that is somewhat less, that is, than that of Massachusetts or New 
Jersey. In population, however, Hawaii is very greatly less than 
either of these states, having 620,385 people according to the 
1960 census, with about half of these to be found in the city of 
Honolulu. 

The library plan that was adopted in 1957 was divided into four 
parts one for each country. But the Hawaii library situation 
differs sharply from that of any of the other states. The Library 
of Hawaii, though actually an agency of the state, is primarily 
the institution that provides library service for Honolulu and the 
rest of the island of Oahu for Honolulu County, in other words 
and in each of the other three counties libraries that were 
formerly supported by the Territory but are now dependent on 
the state have also been established. 

In Hawaii County the island of Hawaii the city of Hilo, 
with a population of more than 30,000, greatly exceeds the limits 
set by the Library Services Act for a rural community, but the 
island, being otherwise entirely rural, is served by branch librar- 
ies, deposit stations, and bookmobile. The Hawaii County Li- 
brary, working through these agencies, has greatly broadened 
its work with children and young adults, and has added not only 
to its collection of juvenile books but also to its science collection 
and to such books as are intended especially for young people. 
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Hours of service have been considerably increased and a book- 
mobile operates from two library branches. 

In Honolulu County, which serves the city of Honolulu as 
well as the rest of the island of Oahu, the "State Library" has 
increased its staff as well as its book collection and other re- 
sources. Bookmobiles, one of which has been named "Hoioholo 
Akamai n -which is to say "Traveling Knowledge 5 -have been 
so successful that during 1959 they accounted for about three 
quarters of the library's increase in book circulation. Further- 
more, the service provided by Hoioholo Akamai has proved so 
popular that those it serves have been active in urging legislation 
to support the library budget 

Kauai County, with its two islands of Kauai and Niihau, is 
said to have the best library service in the state. Operating through 
branch libraries, deposit stations, and a bookmobile on each of 
the two islands, the Kauai County Library has extended the 
hours of branch library service, has enlarged its book collection 
and added to its equipment. 

Maui County has provided a bookmobile only for Maui, its 
largest and most populous island. Kahoolawe, a small and arid 
island that supports very little except the sheep that are pas- 
tured in its valleys, has few inhabitants, and Lanai Island, though 
one of its three villages is optimistically called Lanai City, is 
little developed and no more than lightly populated. Molokai, a 
4o-mile-long island famous for its spectacular cliffs and its leper 
colony, has a dozen villages but no town of consequence, and 
even on the island of Maui which is second in size in the whole 
archipelago only to the greatly larger island of Hawaiithe 
largest town, Wailuku, has a population of only about 7000 and 
so, as the Library Services Act uses the term, is as "rural" as the 
rest of the island on which it lies. 

Though the territory and, now, the state of Hawaii has long 
had library service for a large proportion of its people, great 
improvements have come about since 1956. In fact, the better 
part of half of all the people of the state are now provided 
with better library service than they ever have had before. Some 
areas of the state's scattered islands are still unserved and are 
likely to remain so for some time still to come, but bookmobile 
librarians are constantly at work revising and extending their 
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services, Interested people of a dozen races and intermixtures are 

eager patrons, and in all likelihood the time is not far distant 
when library services will be available throughout the state's 
eight islands. 

Though Puerto Rico failed to submit its plan for library 
development until 1958, it has made much progress since that 
time. Aiming at the creation of a strong central library extension 
agency, it strengthened the commonwealth library (the Carnegie 
Library of San Juan); improved service In eight bookmobile 
regions; extended and improved the services offered by libraries 
in rural areas; expanded traveling rural libraries in 79 different 
rural districts; and chose 16 rural localities for demonstration 
projects. 

Puerto Rico, which has a population of about 2,500,000 and 
an area about three quarters as great as that of Connecticut, is 
not divided into counties but is made up, instead, of hundreds of 
small rural districts known as barrios. Though only four cities 
have more than 50,000 people each, there are a good many 
lesser communities that surpass 10,000, and such federal funds 
as are available under the Library Services Act may not be used 
in these communities. Within a year or so of the time the Puerto 
Rico plan was approved, however, more than 200,000 people in 
152 formerly unserved barrios had been provided with library 
services and in other barrios such service as had been in existence 
had been improved and extended. 

Within the last few decades illiteracy in Puerto Rico has 
greatly declined. Though only 15 per cent of the population 
could read and write when the United States took control of the 
island in 1899, the percentage had increased to 68.5 by 1940 
and in 1957 was 83.2 per cent. This alone goes far toward ex- 
plaining the increasing interest in books and libraries, and at 
least partially explains why, in 195859 book circulation in 65 
communities with a total population of almost 150,000 consider- 
ably surpassed half a million 235,000 among adults and 313,000 
among children. 

With a population that averages about 650 to the square mile, 
Puerto Rico is faced by such problems as naturally confront one 
of the world's most densely populated lands. Much needs to be 
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done in order to improve the living standards of such a land and 
though a great deal has still to be accomplished, the island's 
libraries are making progress in broadening the services they 
render, in improving their quality, and in more adequately pre- 
paring the people of the island for the improved economic and 
social conditions that now are so plainly on the way. 

The Virgin Islands, which lie between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Caribbean Sea just east of Puerto Rico, number about 
one hundred though most of them are uninhabited and very 
small. Two of the islands Culebra and Viequeswere acquired 
with Puerto Rico from Spain in 1898, and many of the rest are 
British, but in 1917 the United States purchased the three islands 
of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John from Denmark, along with 
about fifty lesser islets that are mostly uninhabited and even 
unnamed. These are usually the ones that are meant when they 
are referred to in the United States as "the Virgin Islands." The 
three main islands together cover 133 square miles and their 
population is now about 27,000. 

The library plan that was prepared under the Library Services 
Act aimed at making the public library resources of the islands 
available to every resident "no matter how far distant their 
location may be from the central library agency." 

Under the Revised Organic Act of 1955, the legal central 
library agency of the island government was established as the 
Division of Libraries and Museums in the Department of Edu- 
cation, and the agency was housed in the Public Library of 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. This agency was given charge of 
the selection, purchase, processing, recording, and distribution 
of all materials for rural library development, and the adminis- 
tration and supervision of service on all three islands is centered 
here. Traveling libraries often referred to as "Treasure Chests" 
are prepared for use where schools serve as community centers 
on both St. Thomas Island and nearby St. John, and these include 
not only books but also magazines, films, and other material. On 
larger and more distant St. Croix Island two rural community 
libraries have been strengthened and improved, and bookmobile 
service was begun in 1958. 

Because the need was not so great on St. Thomas as on St. 
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Croix and St. John the first steps taken were directed at improv- 
ing conditions on these latter two islands, St. John is served 
from a branch library housed in the courthouse of the village of 
Cruz Bay. With this as a center for the island, plans were made 
to provide such bookmobile thought is being given to the Idea 
of a "jeep-bookmobile" service as is feasible in the island's 19 
mountainous square miles. In addition to this, 'Treasure Chests" 
are regularly sent to the schools at East End, John's Folly, and 
Coral Bay where these traveling libraries are also available for 
public use. 

Bookmobile service on St. Croix Island has been so popular 
that now and again all the books that could be carried have been 
distributed before the route has been entirely covered. Further- 
more, as the island's library services have been improved, the 
Frederiksted Library has been moved to new and more ample 
quarters where, largely because of its conveniently located chil- 
dren's room, it has attracted its full share of approval. 

During the first year of the Virgin Islands plan the book- 
mobile on the island of St. Croix was in service for only eight 
months, but almost 50,000 volumes were nevertheless distributed 
among 12,800 rural inhabitants of St. John and St. Croix an 
average of 3.6 volumes per capita which considerably surpasses 
the record of many areas in "the States" that have better service 
and greatly better book collections. 

By comparison with the library problems that face other 
American areas, those of the Virgin Islands are small. In relation 
to the population and the taxable wealth of the islands, however, 
the difficulties to be overcome are serious enough. The members 
of the legislature, however, some of whom originally opposed 
the idea of such "extravagant" equipment as bookmobiles, are 
obviously impressed by the islands' library needs. As a result, 
the special appropriation for rural library service was somewhat 
increased for 1959-60, and it appears likely that later appropria- 
tions will be increased still more. 

Since the passage of the Library Services Act, library service 
has been brought to about 7000 Virgin Islanders who never be- 
fore had any, and some 8500 more of the islands' inhabitants 
have benefited from improved services. Thus by 1960 almost 
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60 per cent of these island people had been aided and, because 
of the extension of the Library Services Act, the islands' other 
inhabitants are likely to be provided with library services before 
the Act finally expires. 

The island of Guam, separated from continental United States 
by almost seven thousand miles of ocean, was overlooked when 
the Library Services Act was passed, but later its need for 
libraries was taken into consideration and the plan it proposed 
aimed primarily at expanding the facilities of the Nieves ML 
Flores Memorial Library, the only public library on the island. 

Guam is a much larger island than most people imagine, for 
maps of the Pacific Ocean usually show it as a mere pinpoint. 
In fact, however, it is 30 miles in length by eight in greatest 
width, and its area is 209 square miles. The southern two thirds 
of the island is somewhat rugged, with hills that here and there 
rise to elevations of 1000 feet or more, and the population of the 
island at the time the Library Services Act went into effect was 
about 37,500. The natives, who are of mixed Malay origin, are 
American citizens though they do not vote for the President 
or Vice-President. School attendance has long been compulsory 
and about 15,000 children are enrolled. 

The Nieves M. Flores Memorial Library, which has been 
considerably strengthened since the island's library plan went 
into effect, is located in Agana, Guam's most important town, 
and 13 of the 21 villages of the island are within five miles of it. 
In order to serve the more distant areas, however, eight library 
stations have been established, and the books in these are regularly 
rotated thougli each station normally has only some 200 books. 

Though literacy is rising, the reading habits of the people 
have been interfered with by the language problem and the fact 
that few of the natives are advanced in reading habits. As the 
library services of the island are extended, the circulation of 
books increases, but such progress as is being made has so far 
been moderate. 



CHAPTER 13 



Bookmobiles, Progress? 
and the Future 



Widespread though library development has been in the 
United States in recent years, the public interest and certainly 
the interest of magazines and Sunday supplements has appeared 
to be most widely aroused by the increase in the use of book- 
mobiles. Though the history of these peripatetic libraries goes 
back to the 18908, the early decades of their development saw 
little in the way of progress, and the country's fleet of book- 
laden trucks has grown to really consequential size only since 
World War II. Nowadays, however, hundreds of these ever- 
wandering bookcases, often with shelves for a couple of thou- 
sand books or more, are hard at work in all the states, and their 
numbers are constantly increasing. 

Because the primary purpose of the Library Services Act is 
to bring adequate library services to rural areas, the bookmobile, 
from the time the Act was passed, has played an ever-increasing 
part in the library development plans of all the states. Where 
communities are large enough, libraries, along with such library 
branches and stations as good service may require, are apt to be 
entirely adequate. Often, however, such agencies cannot alone 
do the work that must be done. Here and there limited collections 
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of occasionally renewed library books occupy a few bookshelves 
in some cross-roads store. Now and then some remote cottage 
may house a little collection of such books that has been left in 
the care of a willing homeowner. Very often, too, miniature 
book stations such as these play useful parts in opening the 
mental doors of remote communities so that contact may be 
established with the great world of today and yesterday, as well 
as with the even greater one of thought and fact and imagination. 
But the greatest task that librarians face in bringing their books 
to the attention of the people of rural America is to provide the 
kind of service that will make it possible for people who cannot 
profit from libraries, branches, stations, and substations, to come 
in contact with such books as will arouse their interest and meet 
their needs in some other convenient way. And in solving this 
problem, bookmobiles have admirably proved their worth. 

When the Library Services Act was passed in 1956, figures 
that were prepared by the U. S. Office of Education, 1 but which 
clearly were incomplete, listed 919 bookmobiles as being in 
actual operation, and 455 of these, or very nearly half, were in 
use south of the Mason-Dixon line. County and regional libraries, 
along with city-and-township ones, were using almost 200, while 
cities, towns, and lesser agencies accounted for the rest. Six 
were at work in Hawaii, and among all the states only Rhode 
Island in the East, and Idaho, Nevada, and Wyoming in the 
West, operated none at all. It is interesting to note, too, that in 
the year to which these figures refer 1956 54,456,858 volumes, 
though this, too, was probably incomplete, were circulated by 
bookmobile, or very nearly one eighth of all the books that 
were circulated by all of the nation's public library agencies. 2 

Originally, bookmobiles were merely automobiles that dis- 
tributed books for the libraries and other agencies that owned 
them. Sometimes they were no more than passenger cars or 
station wagons with no special book-carrying equipment what- 
ever. Here and there, small trucks were used, with shelves in- 
stalled and sides that could be raised and lowered. Little by little, 

1 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States Statistics of Public 
Libraries: 1955-56. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare- 
Office of Education. Table 15, pp. 76-77. 

2 Ibid. Table pp. 68-69. 
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however, the special needs of those who operated such vehicles 
brought about Improvements that now have led to the develop- 
ment of remarkably sturdy and efficient bookmobiles such as The 
Gerstenslager Company, manufacturers of truck bodies, have 
evolved. Big, roomy, and sometimes equipped with shelves for 
2000 volumes or even more, these sturdy tracks are arranged so 
that visitors may enter readily, may browse among the books 
at will and, in leaving, may conveniently pass the librarian's desk 
where, as in other libraries, the necessary records are kept. Well 
lighted even on the darkest days, with plenty of headroom even 
for six-footers, and almost always operated' by eager, friendly 
people who forever seem to recognize the great importance of 
the work they do, these traveling libraries, which nowadays are 
traveling many hundreds of thousands of miles each month, 
have probably done as much as any other single agency to bring 
the books of the nation's libraries to the people of our rural 
areas. And let no one imagine that those they serve do not 
appreciate what they are doing. In Nebraska, for example, a 
small rural school lay beside an unimproved road that the book- 
mobile sometimes found impassable in winter. But so important 
were the visits of the traveling library in the minds of the 
children that their parents, unwilling to have them miss anv of 
the bookmobile's visits, moved the school two miles to a new 
position beside a better road where the bookmobile is now able 
to make its calls regularly regardless of the weather. 

The bookmobile of the North Arkansas Regional Library has 
nine different routes to follow in visiting the 37 stops on its 
schedule, and repeats them all every three weeks. 

"Laying out routes and schedules," says Mrs. Evelyn Griffiths, 
formerly the bookmobile librarian but now regional librarian, 
"presents problems undreamed of. Did you know that mountain 
curves could be sharper in one direction than on the same road 
going the other way? One timid new bookmobile librarian in 
another region asked me what we did when it rained. You 
should see the storms we have been through. One community 
wanted the bookmobile to come to it because the road was so 
bad they could not get to town in a car, but we didn't go." 

But there are many places in the Ozarks to which this book- 
mobile does go to Berryville and Blue Eye, to Krooked Kreak 
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and Marble Falls, to Yellvllle and Flippin, Bull Shoals, Three 
Brothers, Pilgrims Rest, Old Joe and many more. Once every 
three weeks these communities and 27 others look forward to 
the arrival of the four-wheeled, motor-driven library which opens 
so wide a door between these little stopping places in the hills 
and the great world of thought and beauty and imagination. 

It was on February 7, 1949, that the first mobile library unit of 
the Los Angeles County Public Library set out for the canyons 
and the desert of the Antelope Valley on the first bookmobile 
trip ever scheduled in Southern California. That first book- 
mobile, which was merely a light truck that was equipped with 
bookshelves, came to be nicknamed "the Teakettle" because of 
the way it steamed in the desert and on the grades. It served 
faithfully and long before being assigned to easier tasks, and 
now six handsome and carefully designed bookmobiles have 
taken up the work in Los Angeles County. One of them regularly 
visits the seventeen "honor farms" and camps that are maintained 
for juvenile and adult prisoners in the county's mountains. In 
January 1959, one bookmobile of this particular fleet was almost 
completely surrounded by a forest fire that swept into Malibu, 
but children nevertheless came to get their books as usual. 

Though bookmobiles have played a far greater part in serving 
the people of rural areas than those who live in cities, they are 
important for good library service even in New York City. 
On September 4, 1960, the New York Times reported that "a 
bookmobile will be in service beginning Friday in front of the 
Yorkville Branch [of the New York Public Library], 222 East 
Seventy-ninth Street, which is now [closed while] being reno- 
vated. It will be open on Fridays from 2 to 5 P.M. and on Tuesdays 
from 3 to 8 P.M. and may be used by any holder of a New 
York Public Library card." 

Colorado's Lower Arkansas Valley Demonstration Library, 
when it got under way in 1959, included the following note in 
the mimeographed "Bookmobile Newsletter" it distributed: 

"Remember that your Bookmobile is as close as a postcard. 
We may have the book you want on the shelf in Las Animas or 
they may have it in the collection of the State Library in 
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Denver. But we cannot bring it to you unless you let us know 
you are Interested. A postcard anytime will ensure that If we 
have the material you need> It will be on the bookmobile when 
next we stop in your community ." 

Service such as this is available almost wherever bookmobiles 
operate, but now and again they accomplish even more remark- 
able things. Down in Georgia, for example, a mother with a 
five-year-old son came up to the Chatham County bookmobile 
at one of its stops. 

"He has had his hands clean," she remarked, u for a whole half 
hour waiting for you to come.** 

As early as 1949 Georgia had 35 bookmobiles at work In 48 
counties, but in 1960 there were 60 serving 116 of the state's 
159 counties throughout every month in the yean Furthermore, 
these traveling libraries enlarge their clientele In unexpected ways. 
In September 1959, for example, the bookmobile of the Colquitt- 
Thomas Regional Library in the southern part of the state was 
visited by a grandmother who had come to return the books her 
grandchildren had borrowed, the children being In school. 

"I didn't get much schooling," she explained, "but I could 
read them books myself, and they was good. Do you have an- 
other one about that hard that I could read?" 

Two books were suggested, both of about the fourth- or 
fifth-grade level and some weeks later she returned them. 

"I sure enjoyed them books," she told the bookmobile librarian. 
"And I could read them good. Can you get me some about a 
grade higher?" 

These were forthcoming and on the next trip her report was 
"Could you get me two, three more? Them wasn't enough. But 
be sure they're a grade higher." 

And thereafter she met the bookmobile on every trip, asking 
each time for what the librarian calls "easy YV Books in that 
category are about all she can master, but she reads "a grade 
higher" than at first and is proud of her accomplishment. 

Almost wherever bookmobiles are in use, the convenience of 
those who take advantage of the service is an important consider- 
ation. For example, in a nicely prepared folder giving the summer 
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schedule of its bookmobile, the Mid-Mississippi Regional Library 
which serves Attala and Winston. Counties, had this to say: 

"It is easier for the library records if books are returned to 
the Bookmobile Stop or the Branch Library from which they 
were borrowed but if it is more convenient to the reader, books 
may be returned to any branch or bookmobile stop, or mailed to 
headquarters at Kosciusko, Mississippi." 

Esther Shenk, librarian of the South Central Regional Library 
Demonstration in Nebraska, tells of a high school boy who, 
having lost his father, got books about farming from the book- 
mobile, and even books about farm laws, so that he could learn 
enough to help his mother keep the farm. She tells, too, of a 
farmer and his wife who developed a large and profitable apiary 
after having borrowed books on bee culture from the bookmobile, 
and of a crippled woman who lived until a little while ago on 
a farm at which the bookmobile stopped: "She always waited in 
her wheel chair on her screened-in porch a radiant personality 
eager to talk about the travel books she read. "I have traveled 
to the four corners of the world,* she once said, 'by reading the 
books you have brought me.' " 

And from the same source comes a story of a little boy who 
asked the bookmobile librarian if he could take some science 
books home. "There are so many things," he explained, "that 
Daddy doesn't know." 

Another Nebraska librarian tells of a farmer who thought his 
boy was wasting too much time on reading. But, as he and the 
boy worked together in the fields, he ultimately came to be im- 
pressed by the boy's knowledge of the things around themof 
the birds and the animals, the sun and the stars, the clouds and 
the wind. 

"Where did you learn all this?" the father finally asked. 

"From the books I borrowed from the bookmobile," the boy 
replied. 

So now the father's attitude has changed, and in sincere emu- 
lation of his son, he, too, now borrows books from the book- 
mobile. Not far away, too, a middle-aged farm woman was so 
inspired by the books she got from the bookmobile that she 
decided to finish her high school work by correspondence with 
the State University's Extension Division. 
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The bookmobile of the Central Oregon Regional Library 
System has an Indian reservation on its itinerary and at first no 
one knew what books to carry for Indian readers. In time, 
however, they learned what was wanted. "You might guess," one 
of the bookmobile librarians has reported, "that they would want 
books about something very far from their own surroundings. 
But what they actually want is something about Indians, Indians, 
and more Indians. We can never satisfy the demand for Indian 
stories among this group." 

In New Jersey, the Tri-County Library Services Center com- 
pleted its first year of service at the end of 1959, and Robert 
Staples, the Center's bookmobile librarian, was able to report 
that "we have some regular patrons who have borrowed well 
over a hundred books for themselves and their families. There 
are bookmobile routes on which we regularly lend 1000 to 1200 
books in a day, and in some communities the average of loans 
is about one book every 14 seconds of open-for-service time/' 

The Center's bookmobile statistics for 1959 point out that 
of more than 95,000 books borrowed, 60 per cent had been 
purchased to meet the needs of readers under eighteen years of 
age, and 40 per cent were adult books. Of the adult books 
borrowed, 46 per cent were nonfiction, and interest in arts and 
hobbies, pure and applied science, biography, history, travel, 
homemaking, and child guidance ran high. 

In New Mexico's "Northern Region," where bookmobile 
service was inaugurated only in 1957, the wife of a Presbyterian 
minister entered the bookmobile when it stopped at the little 
village of Trachas in Rio Arriba County to welcome the usual 
group of local children. 

"I formerly taught school here in Trachas," she explained, 
"and even though I speak Spanish I found it almost impossible 
to communicate with the children because their knowledge of 
the world was so very limited. You just don't know what it 
means to see these children reading. And it is wonderful to 
watch what they take biography, travel, and other thoughtful 
things as well as 'just stories.' " 

Nor is it only the children of these Spanish-speaking villages 
that profit from the bookmobile's collection. An eight- or nine- 
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year-old giri came into the bookmobile to renew the children's 
book she had borrowed earlier, and the librarian asked if she had 
enjoyed it. 

"Oh yes/' she replied. And then she added: "My mother liked 
It a lot." 

"Does your mother read to you?" she was asked. 

"No," she replied. "I read to her." 

Martha B. Heller, formerly field librarian of the New Mexico 
State Library Commission, was a regional librarian and a book- 
mobile librarian as well in Oklahoma before going to Santa 
Fe. 

"Reader service on a bookmobile," she explains, "is a lot differ- 
ent from that done in a stationary library. We carry our card 
catalogue in our heads a neat trick. I had cut my teeth on the 
New York Public Library's bookmobiles, and I needed every 
bit of that experience and then some in the Osage. We brought 
direct library service to some 30,000 people in an area of 3000 
square miles, plus supplementary service to the six local public 
libraries. After working on a bookmobile for a while, you 
develop an odd faculty that of spotting books by size, shape, 
and color. It is almost impossible to keep books in order, but you 
work so closely with them that you practically develop a sixth 
sense about spotting the title wanted by a reader. You also 
develop the gentle art of substitution, giving the reader what 
you think he will like if what he wants is not currently available. 
This works very well with young children and those entering 
second childhood. The adolescent is a bit more difficult. Today's 
teen-ager knows what he wants and defies you to make him take 
something else. There were times when my bookmobile com- 
panion and I entertained thoughts bordering on sheer mayhem. 
They would get on a binge of reading only certain books hot 
rods, Zane Grey, romantic novels and nothing we could say or 
do could make them take a book we might recommend. 

"When I think back over our schedule 53 stops per month 
I cannot think of one that was not busy and hectic. We traveled 
over roads that were impossible, and experienced sanitary facili- 
ties of the most primitive nature. We froze in the winter and 
roasted in the summer, always answering questions, finding books, 
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recommending books, filling requests, and talking. We did so 
much talking that my companion lost her voice and for almost 
a month had to communicate by pad and pencil. 

"A bookmobile can carry just so many books and no more. 
So we did a booming request business. Either the material was 
delivered the following month or, if an emergency, was sent via 
the U. S. Mail. Considering that before the advent of the book- 
mobile there had been very little in the way of rural library 
service, we were doing rather well 

"Summer on the bookmobile was the most fun, n Miss Heller 
insists, "even if we nearly expired from the heat and dust. Many 
of our readers disappeared out on the prairies doing whatever 
it is one does to cattle and fences, but requests for books arrived 
via another member of the family or a neighbor. This was an- 
other aspect of what really was personalized library service. 
Bookmobiling demands a fairly good ability to match names 
with faces and children with parents. Because Mrs. X*s child 
arrives to get books for Mommy and you mistake Mrs. X for 
Mrs. Y, the result may be more than minor confusion. (Mrs. X 
reads books with a message, 5 and Mrs. Y reads spicy novels.) 

"Never before having had the opportunity to read very much, 
and now provided with such convenient backyard service (any- 
thing within a radius of five to ten miles would be so considered) 
the people of Osage and Pawnee Counties took to reading with a 
vengeance. Not that reading took precedence over cattle raising, 
picking cotton, or church work, for it didn't. But time for books 
and reading was fitted into busy daily schedules. This was one 
of the reasons why much of our adult service was done via a 
son, daughter, or neighbor. 

"And the books that were read? They ran from the ridiculous 
to the sublime, Zane Grey went hand in hand with books about 
the Bible and books on chicken raising. It was almost as if, never 
before having had books readily available, they were sampling 
everything in sight. Books on the Bible and religion were very 
popular, as were the cookbooks, books on home decoration, 
household repairs and improvements, hat making, sewing, under- 
standing the teen-ager and you name it. As for fiction, mysteries 
and Westerns were way out in front with historical fiction a 
close second. And biography. It was as difficult to keep them in 
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biographies as it was to keep them in mysteries. Natural science, 
adventure, mystery, family stories, sport stories, dog stories 
any kind of book for the children. Amazingly enough, science 
fiction was not popular, and we did some hard work on current 
events and history. Our teen-agers demanded books on science 
experiments, space, and hot rods. Months would pass without 
there being a spare baseball, football, or basketball book on the 
shelves. Blue-jeaned girls complete with cowboy boots and hats 
kept the shelves clear of light romances, books on grooming and 
personality, and career stories. Many of our high school readers 
married either before graduation or shortly thereafter, so books 
on marriage were in constant use. With a collection of some 
25,000 books we did not even scrape the surface of the demand. 
But these books were used in the library in Pawhuska and as 
deposit collections in our co-operating libraries as well as in our 
bookmobile. Believe me, we were kept hopping." 

This account clearly shows how active a bookmobiler's life 
is almost certain to be. But the people who are served play an 
active part in the bookmobiles existence, too, as Martha Heller 
also makes clear. 

"We had our local Paul Reveres,'* she reports, 4 Vho heralded 
by telephone the arrival of the bookmobile as soon as they 
spotted it coming up the hill or over the horizon. Monthly 
schedules were posted in general stores, gas stations, and local 
Post Offices. We often shared space with the WANTED posters, 
though I trust we were never on the TEN MOST WANTED 
list. Our readers arrived by tractor, horseback, shanks' mare, 
truck, and car. But they came, summer and winter, month in 
and month out." 

Though every state has bookmobile stories of its own and 
each area differs more or less from every other, Martha Heller's 
account of bookmobile life in northern Oklahoma contains much 
that is applicable to bookmobiling elsewhere. As she herself has 
said, "the whole concept of library service is rapidly changing. 
The library is no longer a passive place waiting for the stray 
citizen to wander in in search of a book or some piece of 
information. And the librarian is no longer the genteel Victorian 
lady zealously guarding her books. Modern library service not 
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only has expanded beyond the walls of the library, but it also 
now encompasses records, films, talking books and Braille books 
for the blind, adult education from great books to the librarian 
presenting a book review TV program, puppet shows, a book 
column in the local paper, story hours, and you name it. All 
these are part and parcel of the library." 

Widespread progress has been made in the field of library 
services since the passage of the Library Services Act in 1956, 
and when, in 1960, the act was extended for another five years, 3 
continued progress was made certain. 

It had long been apparent that an extension of the Act would 
be necessary if the purposes for which it had originally been 
designed were to be fully attained, and, in January 1960, when 
extension bills were introduced in both the House and the Senate 
by Congressmen of both political parties, the proposed legislation 
had 55 sponsors in the Senate a record while 52 individual 
bills an astonishing number were introduced in the House. 
Furthermore, the proposed extension of the Act also had Ad- 
ministration support which the original bill had never succeeded 
in obtaining. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that the bill, which 
now became H.R. 12125, was reported out of the House Special 
Education Subcommittee on May n. More surprising, however, 
was the action taken the very next day by the full Committee on 
Education and Labor. Introduced there by Carl Elliott of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the subcommittee, the bill was immediately 
and unanimously reported out. Furthermore, on May 23 the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee gave its approval 
to S. 2830, which was Senator Lister Hill's bill which had been 
amended so as to agree with H.R. 12125, and three days later 
the Senate passed the bill without a dissenting vote. 

Progress up to this point had been wonderfully rapid, and 
such opposition as had developed had been so trifling that when 
the House Bill went to the Rules Committee on June 2, it was 
with the expectation that the proposed legislation would reach 
the floor of the House within a few days. At this point, however, 

3 Public Law 86-679, 86th Congress, S. 2830, which amended the Library 
Services Act in order to extend it, appears in the Appendix. 
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progress came to an abrupt stop. The Rules Committee refused 
to act, and even the bill's most ardent supporters were of the 
opinion that the proposed legislation was dead as far as that 
term of Congress was concerned. Even Representative Carl 
Elliott who, as Chairman of the House Special Education Sub- 
committee, had been especially energetic in furthering the bill, 
was convinced that, for the time being, it was defeated. Still 
determined to push it through at some later date, however, he 
asked Germaine Krettek, who was now director of the Wash- 
ington Office of the American Library Association, to come to 
his office. 

"I promise you," he told her when she arrived, "that the first 
order of business in my Committee when Congress convenes 
next January will be the Library Services Act, and I will do 
everything I can to get it passed." 

Despite this setback, however, the bill's Congressional friends, 
along with Miss Krettek and her associates, began to rally their 
forces in the hope of getting the bill to the floor of the House 
despite the Rules Committee. 

"To bypass the powerful Rules Committee is not easy," Miss 
Krettek has explained. 4 "First, we had to find out what had 
happened in their closed meeting. We learned that the vote was 
a tie 6 to 6 and we also learned that the dissenting votes were 
cast by the four Republicans and the two ranking Democrats. 
After exhausting every means of getting reconsideration of the 
bill by the Rules Committee it was decided to try to get a 
favorable vote under Suspension of the Rules, a difficult pro- 
cedure. 

"It was fortunate for us that Congress recessed on July 2 
instead of adjourning as had been expected. Representative 
Fogarty of Rhode Island, Chairman of the H. E. W. Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee, stayed up all night on July 2 when it was 
uncertain whether the House would adjourn sine die or recess 
temporarily. At 5:30 A.M. he obtained the consent of Speaker 
Rayburn to call up the Library Extension bill under Suspension 
of the Rules on August 22." 

4 In an address before the Southeastern Library Association at Asheville, 
J^orth Carolina, on October 14, 1960. 
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"The recess gave us time to marshal our forces, 1 ' Miss Krettek 
has explained, "and we learned that librarians have powerful 
influence, friends in high places, and are willing to work day 
and night to accomplish something they believe in. Also helpful 
was the fact that the A.L.A. was invited to testify at the plat- 
form hearings of both national political parties, and that sub- 
sequently statements of support for libraries appeared in both 
platforms. 

"When the list of bills was made up by the Speaker for con- 
sideration on August 22, the Library Services Act was third on 
the list. This was lucky since only six bills were considered that 
day and this was the only time the Suspension Calendar was 
called before final adjournment. The Senate-passed bill, S. 2830, 
was called up by Subcommittee Chairman Elliott since the House 
Bill was still tied up in the Rules Committee. Frank Bow of 
Ohio immediately opposed consideration and the debate was on." 

From a point of vantage in the gallery, Germaine Krettek 
listened carefully to every word that was spoken on the floor 
of the House. Already familiar with most of the arguments, 
pro and con, she was nevertheless interested in hearing what 
was said and how the arguments were presented in timing the 
statements made by Representatives on both side of the aisle 
on the stature of the men who spokeon the inflection of their 
voices and the reception of their remarks by the members of 
the House. 

The discussion was limited to only 40 minutes, and when 
that much time had passed Speaker Sam Rayburn banged his 
gavel and the vote was taken. Representative Bow, still in op- 
position, demanded a division, so the record of what took place 
is clear. 

One hundred and ninety Representatives rose to their feet in 
favor of the bill 

Twenty-nine opposed it. 

It was in this way, on August 22, 1960, that the Library Services 
Act was extended until June 30, 1966. 

Even before the original bill was passed, of course, library 
services in the United States were expanding. According to 
testimony that was presented before the House Committee on 
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Education and Labor, for example, there were 66 1 counties with- 
out public library service in 1946, but by 1952 the number had 
been reduced to 488, and by 1955 the year before the Library 
Services Act became law it had dropped to 404. Under the 
impact of the new legislation, however, progress came to be 
more rapid and widespread. 

According to figures compiled by the Library Services Branch 
of the U. S. Office of Education, 26,000,000 people in rural areas 
were entirely without library service in 1956, some 50,000,000 
more had inadequate service, and 319 counties had no public 
libraries within their borders. Beginning early in 1957, however, 
federal funds provided by the newly passed Act became available 
to various states $2,050,000 in 1957, $5,000,000 in 1958, $6,000,- 
ooo in 1959, $6,131,000 in 1960, and $7,500,000 for 1961, 

Thirty-five states, as well as Hawaii which was still a terri- 
tory, took advantage of the new law in 1957. Forty-nine, in- 
cluding Hawaii, Alaska, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, did so 
the following year. And in 1960, only Indiana still failed to 
participate. On September 15, 1960, consequently, the Library 
Services Branch was able to issue a report in which the following 
facts appeared: 

1956 1959 1961 (Estimated) 

People without service 26,000,000 25,000,000 22,000,000 

People with inadequate 50,000,000 21,000,000 18,000,000 
service 

Counties without 319 250 150 
libraries 

From this it is possible to see, if the 1961 estimates are ac- 
cepted as accurate, that in the five years the Library Services 
Act was originally supposed to cover, the number of people 
without library service will have declined by a little more than 
15 per cent; that the number with inadequate service will have 
fallen 64 per cent; and that the number of counties without 
libraries will have dropped 53 per cent. 

Obviously, this portrays a very great accomplishment, 4,000,- 
ooo people having been given library service for the first time, 
32,000,000 having had their services improved, and library service 
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having been provided in 169 counties that formerly had none. 
At the same time, however, these figures show that important 
though the original Act was, it failed by a considerable margin 
to complete the task for which it was originally designed and, 
in order to carry it through to its logical conclusion, it was 
necessary, as its many supporters realized, to extend its period 
of service. 

It must be remembered, however, that though the Act has 
played and will continue to play an important part in the progress 
of library service in the United States, the various states that 
have participated have themselves also contributed effectively. 
Under the terms of the law, each state, in order to remain 
eligible for the federal grants the Act authorizes, must maintain 
its own expenditures for all public library service at least at the 
level at which these stood for the fiscal year that ended at the 
time the Act was originally passed and, at the same time, its 
state and local expenditures for rural public library service must 
continue at or above the 1956 level. 

That this has been done is demonstrated by the fact that every 
state and territory that has agreed to participate in furthering the 
purposes of the Act, is still actively engaged in doing so, and 
most of them, not content to keep their own state and local 
expenditures at the level at which they formerly stood, have en- 
larged them, often to a very considerable degree. 

For fiscal 1960, the sources of the funds actually budgeted 
by the 52 participating states and territories were as follows: 

Federal grants under L.S.A. 7,098,185 

State funds 9,053,139 

Local funds 4,181,028 

Total $20,332,352 

Federal funds, in other words, amounted to only 35 per cent 
of the total for this particular year while such state funds as 
have been provided for rural library service increased from ap- 
proximately $6,500,000 in 1956 to about 50 per cent more than 
that in fiscal 1960. Furthermore, this is true despite the fact that 
about half of all the states and territories involved have not yet 
provided for any grant-in-aid programs of their own though 
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many state library authorities are planning to ask their legislatures 
to provide them. 

It goes without saying that many difficulties await solution. 
Increased costs, for example, affect library services as they do 
almost everything else, and as services are supplied in areas not 
yet reached, and improved where services are inadequate, costs 
are certain to mount still higher. Costly though it will be to reach 
the 22,000,000 people who are still to be found in libraryless 
rural areas, it may cost even more to provide adequate service 
for some 30,000,000 urban dwellers whose libraries are inadequate 
and a million or more others who have no libraries at all In fact, 
so far as the Library Services Act is concerned, it is the people 
of the nation's urban areas who are the forgotten ones, and many 
of them, living as they do in rapidly expanding areas or, in some 
cases, in slowly declining ones, are even less able, despite their 
numbers, to establish library services for themselves than many 
rural dwellers are. 

To problems such as these must also be added the widespread 
difficulty that results from the marked shortage of trained li- 
brarians. From coast to coast this problem is apparent. Almost 
everywhere the need is much greater than the supply, and no- 
where is there a problem that more urgently requires solution. 

Very widely, of course, such tax support as libraries have 
been able to obtain still leaves them below and sometimes far 
below the recommended minimum standards. Furthermore, 
not enough headway has yet been made in the development of 
county and regional libraries or efficiently designed library 
federations. Because of this, large numbers of small and in- 
adequately financed libraries still contribute only their necessarily 
ineffective services. And even where county and regional libraries 
have been established, budgets are usually far too limited to 
permit the erection or acquisition of wholly adequate library 
structures. This, of course, is always a state or local matter for 
the Library Services Act wisely prohibits the expenditure of 
any of its federal payments for either land or buildings. 

Taken as a whole, however, the results that have been attained 
from the Library Services Act have been of almost Immeasur- 
able value. Furthermore, the extension of the Act, which will 
keep it in operation through 1966, seems certain to bring the 
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library services of the United States to a wholly new level of 
quality and effectiveness. It is highly probable, if only because 
of geographical and topographical difficulties, that there wiH al- 
ways be areas here and there with little or no library services of 
consequence. Always, too, differences in administrative ability 
and in local interest and support will create better libraries and 
more adequate services in some areas than in others. But the 
Library Services Act, in furthering the purposes its promoters 
had in mind, must be credited with one accomplishment in 
particular which far surpasses all its other gains. Because of this 
greatly constructive piece of legislation, Americans from coast 
to coast have been brought to understand both the need for and 
the value of libraries for everyone, and this, in turn, is certain 
to make us better citizens not only of America but also of the 
world. 
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The Library Services Act 

As ADOPTED BY CONGRESS IN 1956, EL R. 2840, 84x11 CONG., 2D SESS. 



AN ACT To promote the farther development of public library 
service in rural areas 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may 

be cited as the "Library Services Act." 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) It is the purpose of this act to promote the further exten- 
sion by the several States of public library services to rural areas 
without such services or with inadequate services. 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall not be so construed as to inter- 
fere with State and local initiative and responsibility in the conduct of 
public library services. The administration of public libraries, the selec- 
tion of personnel and library books and materials, and, insofar as con- 
sistent with the purposes of this Act, the determination of the best 
uses of the funds provided under this Act shall be reserved to the States 
and their local subdivisions. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal 
years the sum of $7,500,000 which shall be used for making payments 
to States which have submitted and had approved by the Commissioner 
of Education (hereinafter referred to as the Commissioner) State plans 
for the further extension of public library services to rural areas 
without such services, or with inadequate services. 

ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 4. (a) From the sum appropriated pursuant to section 3 for each 
fiscal year, the Commissioner shall allot $10,000 to the Virgin Islands 
and $40,000 to each of the other States, and shall allot to each State 
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such part of the remainder of such sums as the rural population of the 
State bears to the rural population of the United States, according to 
the most recent decennial census. 

(b) The amount of any allotment to a State under subsection (a) 
for any fiscal year remaining unpaid to such State at the end of such 
fiscal year shall be available for payment to such State under section 6 
until the end of the succeeding fiscal year. No payment to a State 
under section 6 shall be made out of its allotment for any fiscal year 
until its allotment for the preceding fiscal year has been exhausted or 
has ceased to be available. 



STATE PLANS 

Sec. 5. (a) To be approved under this section, a State plan for the 
further extension of public library services to rural areas must 

1 i ) provide for the administration, or supervision of the adminis- 
tration, of the plan by the State library administrative agency, and 
provide that such agency will have adequate authority under State 
law to administer the plan in accordance with its provisions and the 
provisions of this Act; 

(2) provide for the receipt by the State treasurer (or, if there 
be no State treasurer, the officer exercising similar functions for the 
State) of all funds paid to the State pursuant to this Act and for the 
proper safeguarding of such funds by such officer, provide that such 
funds shall be expended solely for the purposes for which paid, and 
provide for the repayment by the State to the United States of any 
such funds lost or diverted from the purposes for which paid; 

(3) provide policies and methods of administration to be followed 
in using any funds made available for expenditure under the State 
plan, which policies and methods the State library administrative 
agency certifies will in its judgment assure use of such funds to 
maximum advantages in the further extension of public library 
services to rural areas without such services or with inadequate 
services; 

(4) provide that the State library administrative agency will make 
such reports as to categories of expenditures made under this Act, 
as the Commissioner may from time to time reasonably require; and 

(5) provide that any library services furnished under the plan shall 
be made available free of charge under regulations prescribed by 
the State library administrative agency. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any plan which fulfills the 
conditions specified in subsection (a) of this section. 
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(c) The determination of whether library services are inadequate 
in any area within any State shall be made by the State library admin- 
istrative agency of such State. 

PAYMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 6. (a) From the allotments available therefor under section 4, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to time pay to each 
State which has a plan approved under section 5 an amount computed 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, equal to the Federal 
share of the total sums expended by the State and its political subdi- 
visions under such plan during the period for which such payments 
shall be made to any State from its allotment for any fiscal year 
unless and until the Commissioner finds that (i) there will be available 
for expenditure under the plan from State or local sources during the 
fiscal year for which the allotment is made (A) sums sufficient to 
enable the State to receive under this section payments in any amount 
not less than $ 10,000 in the case of the Virgin Islands and $40,000 in 
the case of any other State, and (B) not less than the total amount 
actually expended, in the areas covered by the plan for such year, for 
public library services from such sources in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, and (2) there will be available for expenditure for public 
library services from State sources during the fiscal year for which the 
allotment is made not less than the total amount actually expended for 
public library services from such sources in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956. 

(b) The Commissioner shall from time to time, but not less often 
than semi-annually, and prior to the period for which a payment is to 
be made, estimate the amount, within the balance of the allotments for 
each State, which may be necessary to pay the Federal share of the total 
expenditures for carrying out the approved State plan for such period. 
The Commissioner shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount so determined, reduced or increased as the case may be by 
the amount by which he finds that his estimate for any prior period 
was greater or less than the amount which should have been paid to the 
State for such period. The Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon, 
prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office, pay 
to the State, at the time or times fixed by the Commissioner, the amount 
so certified. 

(c) For the purposes of this section the "Federal share" for any 
State shall be 100 per centum less the State percentage and the State 
percentage shall be that percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 
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per centum as the per capita income of such State bears to the per 
capita income of the continental United States (excluding Alaska), 
except that (i) the Federal share shall in no case be more than 66 per 
centum or less than 33 per centum, and (2) the Federal share for 
Hawaii shall be 50 per centum and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands shall be 66 per centum. 

(d) The "Federal share" for each State shall be promulgated by the 
Commissioner between July i and August 31 of each even-numbered 
year, on the basis of the average of the per capita incomes of the States 
and of the continental United States (excluding Alaska) for the three 
most recent consecutive years for which satisfactory data are available 
from the Department of Commerce. Such promulgation shall be con- 
clusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning July i 
next succeeding such promulgation: Provided) That the Commissioner 
shall promulgate such percentages as soon as possible after the enact- 
ment of this Act to be effective until July i, 1957. 

(e) No portion of any money paid to a State under this Act shall 
be used, directly or indirectly, to provide or improve library services 
in any area other than a rural area; except that nothing contained 
herein shall be construed to prohibit the utilization of such money by 
public libraries in nonrural areas for the exclusive purpose of extending 
public library services to rural areas, if such utilization has been pro- 
vided for in an approved State pkn covering the areas affected. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec. 7. If the Commissioner finds after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State agency administering or supervising the 
administration of the State plan approved under this Act, that the 
State plan has been so changed that it no longer complies with the 
requirements of this Act or that in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with the provisions required to be 
included in the plan, he shall notify such State agency that further 
payments will not be made to the State under this Act until he Is 
satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply. Until he is 
so satisfied, he shall make no further certification to the Secretary of 
the Treasury with respect to such State, Provided, That any State or 
State agency is entitled to judicial review in the United States District 
Court wherein the State or State agency is located of any such with- 
holding determination in accordance with applicable provisions of the 
Administrative Procedures Act. 
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ADMINISTKAT1ON 

Sec. 8. (a) The Commissioner shall administer this Act under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and shall, with the approval of the Secretary, prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary for the administration of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner is also authorized to make such studies, 
investigations, and reports as may be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, including periodic reports for public 
distribution as to the values, methods, and results of various State 
demonstrations of public library services in rural areas undertaken 
under this Act. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for expenses 
of administration such sums as may be necessary to carry out the func- 
tions of the Secretary and the Commissioner under this Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 9. For the purposes of this Act 

(a) The term "State" means a State, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
or the Virgin Islands: 

(b) The term "State library administrative agency" means the official 
State agency charged by State law with the extension and develop- 
ment of public library services throughout the State: 

(c) The term "public library" means a library that serves free all 
residents of a community, district, or religion, and receives its finan- 
cial support in whole or in part from public funds: 

(d) The term "Secretary" means the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: and 

(e) The term "rural area" does not include an incorporated or unin- 
corporated town having a population of more than ten thousand 
persons. 

Passed the House of Representatives May 8, 1956. 

Attest: Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk. 

THE EXTENSION OF THE ACT 

AN ACT To amend the Library Services Act in order to extend for 
five years the authorization for appropriations, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That section 3 of the 
Library Services Act (20 U.S.C. 352) is amended by striking out "four 
succeeding fiscal years" and inserting in lieu thereof "nine succeeding 
fiscal years". 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Library Services Act (20 U.S.C. 353) is 
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amended by striking out subsection (b) and by striking "(a)** after 
"Sec. 4." 

Sec. 3. Section 6(c) of the Library Services Act (20 U.S.C. 355(c)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

"(c) For the purposes of this section the 'Federal share 1 for any 
State shall be 100 per centum less the State percentage and the State 
percentage shall be that percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per 
centum as the per capita income of such State bears to the per capita 
income of all the States (excluding Puerto Eico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands), except that ( i ) the Federal share shall in no case be more than 
66 per centum or less than 33 per centum, and (2 ) the Federal share for 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands shall be 66 per centum." 

Sec. 4. Section 6(d) of the Library Services Act (20 U.S.C 355 (d)) 
is amended by inserting "(i)" after "(d)", by striking out "the States 
and of the continental United States (excluding Alaska)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof "each of the States and of all of the States (excluding 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands)," and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

"(2) Promulgations made before satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce for a full year on the per capita income 
of Alaska shall prescribe a Federal share for Alaska of 66 per centum 
and, for purposes of such promulgations, Alaska shall not be included 
in determining the per capita income of all of the States. Promulgations 
made thereafter but before per capita income data for Alaska for a full 
three-year period are available from the Department of Commerce 
shall be based on satisfactory data available therefrom for Alaska for 
such one full year, or, when such data are available for a two-year 
period, for such two years." 

Sec. 5. Section 9 (a) of the Library Services Act (20 U.S.C. 358 (a)) 
is amended by striking out "Alaska, Hawaii,". 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by Section 2 of this Act shall be 
effective in the case of allotments from sums appropriated under sec- 
tion 3 of the Library Services Act for any fiscal year beginning after 
June 30, 1961, except that no payment shall be made to any State from 
its allotment under section 4 of such Act for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, until its allotment for any preceding year has been exhausted 
or ceased to be available. The amendments made by sections 3 and 4 
of this Act shall be effective in the case of promulgations of Federal 
shares under the Library Services Act made after the enactment of this 
Act. 

Approved August 31, 1960. 
Public Law 86-679, 86*h Congress, S. 2830. August 31, 1960 
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(continued from front flap) 

PUBLIC; LIBRARIES FOR F\LRY- 

ONE is a report to the nation on how 
federal funds can be spent for the bene- 
fit of all. But more than that, it is a 
casebook on a superior example of how 
those funds can be used with an uncom- 
mon thrift and effectiveness that might 
be used to advantage by other govern- 
ment agencies. 

The author gives a vivid and dra- 
matic picture of the industrious work- 
ers in this field and what they have ac- 
complished with government aid. 
These people have driven bookmobiles 
through the bleak, unpopulated coun- 
try; floated special libraries into island 
populations; and even dropped books 
from airplanes to isolated areas. 

The book is an important testimo- 
nial to the joy of reading and to the 
people who, with the aid of a small fed- 
eral appropriation, have worked so 
hard to bring that joy to low popula- 
tion areas. 
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